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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

[From ovr Own CorrEsPoNnDENT. | 

Murder and Mutilation.—Saniiary Extravagances.—The Advantage 
of an Amusement.—Mr. Spurgeon’s Generosity. 

PPNHERE is much exaggeration in the terms in which our Euston 
Square and Richmond: murders are. now being described. 
“ Unparalleled atrocities” may be very good headings for sensation- 
al paragraphs, but they are much more appropriate to those in- 
stances of cruelty to women, children, and dumb animals which 
are every day narrated as matters of course. What evokes the 
shudder of the penny-a-liner is not the murders themselves—for 
he is too well accustomed to such matters—but the mutilations 
after death, which, without doubt, have been effected in both cases 
merely to conceal the crime. . To hew even a dead body limb from 
limb is, of course, a detestable act; but it is secondary to the 
act of taking life. And there is this amount of comfort to be 
gathered from the consideration of it, that it demonstrates the 
extreme difficulty of disposing of the victim. In large towns, like 
London, it is alinost impossible, indeed, to effect this without mu- 
tilation. Even if a dog or cat dies in your house, and you happen 
to have no back garden, that body will give you almost as much 
trouble as was experienced by Mr. Eugene Aram. ~ Air, earth, and 
water alike refuse to receive it; and if you'were to put it in the 
fire, the result would astonish you. You may not throw it out in 
the road; the scavenger is forbidden to put it in his cart; and 
if you chuck it into the canal, that is resented by water-drinkers 
and others. What is to reasone>le persons the really horrifying 
feature of both murders is that the attempt at concealment has 
been 30 long suecessful. ‘The tircumstances of the Euston Square 





Fig. 1.—Dkress ror Girt rrom 10 10 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs, 28-32, 
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For description see 
Supplement. 


case seem to prove that one sense at least is by no means so 
delicate as certain sanitary authorities would persuade us, 

You can hardly imagine, by-the-bye, the scare that is caused 
among respectable householders in London by the reports of these 
gentlemen, What they say of the dwellings of the poor, and of 
the infamy of the landlords who own them, I thoroughly believe, 
and also the mischief that results to all classes in consequence of 
them; it may well be the case, too, that old houses, of however 
good a class, in the centre of London—placed as they are in a 
very net-work of drains and gas-pipes—are very unhealthy. But 
it is really going too far to describe every dwelling that is not 
provided with the very latest improvements—“ communications 
with main drainage cut off,” “ patent filters for the cistern,” and 
“pillar ventilators in the roofs”—as being deadly to its tenants. 
Moreover, I would warn persons “ going in” for these boasted ad- 
vantages that they are expensive much beyond expectation, and 
when you have got them, there is generally something still amiss 
which negatives all your amendments. A tribe of specialists have 
sprung up, who, assisted by “ the British workman,” will give you 
pure air, indeed, but at a shilling a breath; and water, wholesome, 
perhaps, but certainly flat, at the price of Johannisberg. The 
fact is, there are fashions in science as in art which are greatly 
run after by persons with more money than brains. 

When two visitors to the Exhibition have but one catalogue 
between them, little mistakes will sometimes happen from the 
reader giving the wrong title to the spectator. A friend of mine 
tells me that when opposite the “ Esther” he heard a young lady 
describe it to her aunt as “If She be not fair to Me, what care I 
how fair She be?” which was the name of its neighbor. “She 
certainly is good-looking, for all that,” was the aunt’s reply. 

I am glad to see 
that in Herr Finkel- 
berg’s admirable con- 
tribution to what is 
known of “mental 
disease” he lays great 
stress on the advan- 
tage of a relaxation. 
“What an old age 
you are preparing 
for yourself!” was a 
well-known states- 
man’s observation to 
a friend who de- 
clined to play whist 
on the ground that 
he did not know how, 
and the remark is as 
wise as it is witty. 
It is vain to turn 
from one occupation 
to another to relieve 
and refresh the mind. 
A brain-worker needs 
to take delight in 
some amusement, 
and that of a social 











kind. It not only 
lessens the mental 
strain, but brings 


him into unison with 
the minds of oth- 
ers from which his 
thoughtful _ habits 
tend to isolate him. 
A very prominent ex- 
ample of the ill re- 
sults of neglecting 
the German profes- 
sor’s good advice is 
Mr. Gladstone. 

The seat of justice 
is said to be full of 
dignity, but it seems 
that there is room 
in it—or under it— 
for something else. 
Beneath the bench 
of the Leeds County 
Court have been dis- 
covered three large 
bottles of blasting 
powder, and “an ar- 
rangement” (for ef- 


fects) of lucifer- 
match *heads and 
cotton - wool. The 


intention is supposed 
to have been to ele- 
vate the high bailiff 
of the town. 


was the punishment 





Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLD,—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 424.] 
For description see 
Supplement, 


of death abolished by the philanthropists than these gentlemen 
began their throat-cutting on a very extensive scale. They should 
have known not only how to “labor,” but “to wait ;” but they had 
no patience, and thereby have killed (among other individuals) the 
goose with the golden egg. Instead of suffering the previous op- 
portunity which sentimentality had afforded them to ripen and 
mature, so that the new law might grow a little mellow, they 
behaved themselves in such a manner that it has been abrogated 
| at once; or rather each canton is now at liberty to enact the pun- 
ishment for death or not. Fourteen out of the twenty-two cantons 
have immediately answered “ Yes,” a circumstance the abolitionists 
attribute “to the ignorance of the rural population,” who are not 
so well protected by the police as the people in the towns. This 
reminds one of the Tory histories of England for the use of schools, 
in which the beheading of King Charles the First, our difficulty with 
} the American colonies, and other little troubles, are put down to 
| “an ignorant impatience of taxation.” 

It can not be said that that “vice of the clergy—greed,” has 
any home in the breast of Mr. Spurgeon. It is an almost unprece- 
dented circumstance that so large a sum (£6000) as has been 
offered him as a personal testimonial should be handed over by 
the recipient to charitable purposes ; while his way of doing it was 
really charming. “ Do not suppose,” he said, “that I decline it; 
I accept it very gratefully, and I shall have the greatest pleasure 
| in giving it to So-and-so and So-and-so.” He went on to speak of 
| the brotherly relations existing between himself and his deacons, 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


who, instead of addressing him as “ Reverend Sir,” he was afraid 
were wont to speak of him rather irreverently as “the governor.” 
This, of course, will be thought a very vulgar style by some peo- 


ple—even for a chapel. To my mind, however, it is infinitely 
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preferable to the pompous and inflated terms— 
“Jt is the high and ancient privilege of a British 
minister,” etc., etec.—in which actions of a much 
less meritorious description are spoken of “in 
another place.” 

The Paris Court of Justice has shown itself 
not only misnamed, but totally destitute of that 
sense of gallantry which (Heaven only knows for 
what reason) has been so long ascribed to the 
French nation, in its decision upon the Gallois 
case, A young Frenchman comes over to Lon- 
don, and representing himself to the clergyman 
who performs the ceremony as being of age, mar- 
ries an English girl. Finding himself a father, 
and objecting to the responsibilities of paternity, 
he returns to France, and alleges the illegality of 
his marriage, as being a minor. As a matter of 
fact, he was not twenty-one (though he swore he 
was); but even if he had been twenty-four, the 
ease would have stood on the same ground, his 
plea being that a French marriage is invalid un- 
less the parties have obtained the consent of their 
parents up to the age of twenty-five. As the mat- 
ter stands, the lady is his wife in England, but not 
in France; so that it may very well happen that 
he may possess himself of a legal wife in both 
countries, in which case there will be two women 
to be pitied instead of one. 

R. Kemate, of London. 





LOVE’S SONG. 
Love is a precious pain: 
No skill can heal it, 
When they who sigh, but sigh in vain, 
In their hearts conceal it. 


Love is a boundless bliss: 
All they who share it, 

With lover’s look and lover’s kiss 
Surely shall declare it. 


Love with the crown of life 
His king and queen covers, 

When thoughtful man and tender wife 
Still are steadfast lovers. 


Ah! and when envious Death 
Our life shall smother, 

Love with his willow wreath 
Crowns that constant other. 


Young men and maids, for love 
Seek till ye find it; 

And having found, win heaven above 
About your hearts to bind it. 
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A NEW AMERICAN STORY. 
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A fascinating Serial Story of American life, 
full of unique and thrilling interest, entitled 
“ BURNING THEIR SHIPS,” dy BARNET PHILLIPS, 
will be begun in our next issue, and continued 
weekly, without interruption, until the close. 





0 Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fune 28 contains a series of spirited 
and interesting sketches of Gold-mining in Aus- 
tralia, and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of UAaRrPer’s 
WEEKLY for July 5. 





GOING TO THE COUNTRY. 


NE of the first requisites in a child’s 
summer outfit for the country is a pair 
of strong, broad-soled shoes fit for climbing 
and running, and not likely to be ruined by 
contact with the wet grass in the morning. 
These shoes should not be too coarsely or 
clumsily made, though even a cheap and 
common-looking shoe is better than one, 
however fine, which binds too tightly over 
the instep, or cramps the toes while it blis- 
ters the heels. Few mothers remember how 
very much a child’s comfort, happiness, and 
good temper depend on the way, sensible or 
otherwise, in which the little feet are dress- 
ed. 1t is not for nothing that the adage, as 
easy as an old shoe, has passed into the pro- 
verbial literature of the world. The miser- 
ies of new shoes have been felt by most of 
us. So acute an observer as Dr. JOHN 
Brown, of Edinburgh, remarks that one of 
the incomprehensible mysteries of civiliza- 
tion is the way in which people consent to 
torture their feet. No little growing foot 
should ever be incased in a covering too 
big or too small. The boot should not flap 
about like the shrunken pod of a pea, nor 
should it press like a cage, nor yet be too 
short, and so force the nail of the larger 
toe to grow into the flesh, causing excruci- 
ating torture, from which only heroic treat- 
ment will deliver the victim. 
Provided with thick and comfortable 





shoes for out-door wear, and soft slippers 
for those hours of afternoon and evening 
which shall be spent in the house, the next 
thing in order is to think of the dress. 
Thin flannel from head to foot will equal- 
ize the temperature of the body, and pre- 
vent many an attack of cramp and sudden 
cold. Some mothers think that a woolen 
texture next the skin must of necessity 
make a child too warm in the hot July and 
August weather. This is a mistake. Linen 
and cotton are apt to become clammy and 
chill, especially when saturated with per- 
spiration, and flannel is therefore safer, as 
well as more agreeable in every way, To 
those whose nerves dislike the contact of 
pure wool, the soft merino fabrics, which 
have an intermixture of cotton, are not ob- 
jectionable. The garments worn above the 
flannel should be few, loose, and simply 
made. Little girls especially are sufferers 
from the love their mammas have of seeing 
them gracefully and charmingly attired. The 
temptation to set off their flower-like faces 
and dainty shapes in rokes of fairy-like 
tints and filmy thickness, to adorn them 
with laces and sashes, embroidery and ruf- 
fling, is indeed strong. Delicate women, 
fastidious and refined, spend their own pre- 
cious strength in stitching and sewing, that 
their darlings may resemble the roses and 
the lilies, may glitter on the promenade like 
gay moths or velvet butterflies, and flash 
along the parterre like animated rainbows. 
Then the beautiful babies, when thus pains- 
takingly dressed, are told not to soil or tear 
their finery, and so, being care-worn and 
cumbered, they miss the best good the coun- 
try has to give them. 

Plenty of strong calico or cambric dress- 
es made in the simple way for which the 
Bazar has offered patterns, brown holland 
or white aprons, light, closely woven sun- 
hats which will shade the eyes, and then 
freedom to roam here and there on expedi- 
tions after berries, flowers, or sea-shells, long 
delightful mornings in the fragrant barn, 
odorous of sweet-smelling hay, grand tramps 
across the country with somebody who 
knows how to lead without wearying, and 
drives over the hills by moonlight, and the 
fortunate children who thus go to the coun- 
try shall find in the days and nights a won- 
derful elixir and tonic. They will learn 
better lessons than the text-books can im- 
part, as they listen to the babble of the 
brook, or see the fish leap up in the silvery 
stream. They will grow tall and plump 
and rosy, and shake off those artificial cob- 
webs which society in town contrives to 
weave even over the gentleness and fresh- 
ness of its boys and girls. 





“TREASURY GIRLS.” 

LTHOUGH for many years ladies had 

been allowed to take copying from the 
Departments to their homes, and had re- 
ceived their payment for the work done ac- 
cording to a tariff of ten cents for every hun- 
dred words, yet we think it is not more than 
twenty years since they were formally ad- 
mitted to clerkships under government with 
regularly established salaries. 

Of course the opportunity to secure such 
positions was a great blessing to many wid- 
ows and orphans of gentlemen who had died 
in one branch or another of the government 
service, women who had either starvation 
or intolerable dependence before them ; and 
the opportunity was eagerly seized, and has 
ever since been taken advantage of to such 
a degree that the pressure brought to bear 
upon people supposed to have influence 
over those who make the appointments, in 
order to secure the vacant places, is some- 
thing which never ceases. 

It is true that now and then a person has 
been put into the service who is flagrantly 
undeserving, and that officials, destitute of 
@ nice sense of honor, have been known, 
when breaking up housekeeping, to palm 
off their faithful servant-maids on some one 
of the various bureaus; but things of that 
sort are so rare as scarcely to be worth men- 
tioning; so that it is well understood that 
the greater portion of the women engaged 
in the Treasury, in the Post and Patent of- 
fices, at the Smithsonian and other like 
places, are ladies of birth and education, 
the men of whose families have held high 
rank and have lived in such a handsome, 
even if unwarrantable, manner as to leave 
nothing but their names and the memory 
of their improvidence to their heirs, or who 
have been financially unfortunate other- 
wise. 

The salary of a majority of the clerks is 
nine hundred dollars a year, paid monthly; 


a very few have one thousand, and an ex- , 


ceedingly small number have twelve hun- 
dred dollars. They goto their rooms in the 
offices which the government provides at 
nine o’clock in the morning, remaining till 
four in the afternoon, and they work con- 
stantly nearly all that time, while seeing 
men, who occupy desks in the same rooms, 


| working not one-half so hard, and although 








exercising no more responsibility, or men- 
tal effort either, yet receiving salaries often 
double their own. They bend all day over 
their desks, they copy letters from hour to 
hour in round hand without erasure, they 
translate, they computate, they keep books, 
they make clean records in big ledgers, they 
register bonds, they print and cut and file 
and sort, and they count with the dexterity 
and accuracy of machines, and in a manner 
that it is perfectly wonderful to observe, 
seeing and reckoning at a single glance not 
only the figures telling the denomination 
of the bill, be they one or five or twenty or 
a hundred, but those, also, at the same time, 
telling the date of the series, and those 
which are to be found in a red line both un- 
der the Treasury seal and near the upper 
right-hand corner, thus keeping at once a 
double tally. They are, doubtless, made 
exceedingly exact by the regulation which 
exacts that if, in all the vast quantities of 
worn, filthy, and foul-smelling bills that go 
through their hands, they suffer a counter- 
feit to pass, the amount of that counterfeit 
shall be subtracted from their pay at the 
close of the month. They have great skill, 
too, in making out the face of money that 
has been injured by fire or water; masses 
of charred rubbish that one would never 
dream to be any thing but embers, and that 
which has been water-soaked to a ball of 
pulp, are restored by their patient research, 
so that a good part of the original worth 
is made out and redeemed. Having so little 
of their own, there is something pathetic in 
the way in which they handle money by 
the million, none of which has ever been 
known to stick to their fingers. 

All of those employed, however, do not 
have such pleasant work as reading and 
writing, or even counting; some are obliged 
to be on duty before eight in the morning ; 
and there are a number belonging to the 
Printing Bureau, in the upper story of the 
Treasury Building, directly under the sun- 
scorched roof, working in the din and smell 
of machinery in a stifling heat and horrible 
atmosphere. 

More industrious, more punctual, more 
painstaking, more obedient, more patient, 
than the men in similar situations, as these 
employées are, yet all their efforts go for lit- 
tle if some man wants their place, and has 
more political influence than they can com- 
mand. What it is to them to have these 
places can be imagined when it is known 
that not one in twenty can use her salary 
for herself alone, and that frequently the 
tales of suffering one hears concerning the 
lives of these women are heart-rending; 
this one is a widow with children, and has 
nothing but the little salary to provide ev- 
ery thing; that one is a young girl with in- 
valid parents to support; these are friend- 
less old women who have only the alms- 
house before them should they be dismiss- 
ed; another, whose clothes are sadly worn, 
whose boots are bursting out, who never 
rides in the cars, who brings no luncheon, 
is giving all she has above bare subsistence 
to educate her orphaned brothers and sis- 
ters; here are those by the score who, al- 
though born to all lady-like indulgence, oc- 
cupy but one room with others, and get 
through life by means of self-denial and 
hard work and the remembrance of past 
splendors ; and here are those utterly alone 
in the World, to whom the sight of the yel- 
low envelope of dismissal is the fiat of doom 
—and, indeed, the envelope now is often 
sent to them at their homes, so distressing 
have the fainting scenes in the office be- 
come to those who are helpless in the mat- 
ter. Knowing how invaluable are these 
situations to so many who have no other 
means of keeping the wolf from the door, it 
is ill for any to apply for them who have 
other avenues of support. 

We doubt if there is any where else as- 
sembled in the world so large a body of 
women as these employées possessed of 
such virtues, such fine breeding, and such 
social accomplishments. Of course there 
are a few among them with giddy heads 
or mean natures. Although there have 
been some pretty faces that have married 
their owners to a Senator, a judge, a Gov- 
ernor—in one instance to a foreign noble- 
man—no expectations of the sort are cher- 
ished by the rest. There is a certain pro- 
portion who go into the best society and 
shine there; that is, they have never left 
the society in which they were reared. 
They change their office dress, after the 
hours of work are over, for a calling suit, 
and then proceed to make visits, and they 
attend such of the evening entertainments 
as they please; the daughters or widows 
of admirals, Senators, and other dignitaries 
of the past, the daughters and wives of simi- 
lar dignitaries of the present, never think of 
receiving them as any thing but equals, 
aware that the wheel of fortune is always 
rolling, and that it may be their own turn 
to-morrow. Being perfect ladies, they com- 


mand the treatment of ladies, and enjoy 
But the great multitude 


their social life. 











of those employed in the Treasury have nei- 
ther taste nor strength for gay life, even in 
any subdued form; all their heart and ef- 
fort are wrapped up in the welfare of oth- 
ers, and they are glad and thankful that 
they can do for others, or, if not that, that 
they can relieve others of the burden of 
themselves and keep the breath between 
their teeth. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF 
BRIC-A-BRAC, 
Ill. 
PICTURE-HANGING AND PICTURE- 
FRAMING. 


we it is not, perhaps, easy to define what 

bric-d-brac is, one can very readily say what 
it is not. Strictly speaking, therefore, the treat- 
ment of pictures, as such, does not come within 
the limits of these papers. But entirely aside 
from the pleasure which one derives from the 
pictorial quality of works of art is that other sat- 
isfaction which the eye finds in them as objects 
of mural decoration. And thus considered, the 
frames, the hanging, and the grouping claim at- 
tention in the same way that plates and vases de- 
mand it. 

No doubt an artist would lay down the funda- 
mental law that oil-paintings should be kept by 
themselves, since their force of color tends to 
make water-colors look weak and faded. But 
ordinary householders have but two or three 
oil-paintings at most in these pinching days, aud 
must supplement them with photographs and wa- 
ter-colors in the closest companionship. It should 
be remembered, therefore, that they must be so 
hung that the strong oils shall not domineer over 
the feebler folk, and to this end they must be ju- 
diciously separated by a plain stretch of wall, 
by a little mirror with its colored candles, by 
a small curtain with overhanging plaque, or in 
whatever way may lead the eye on, by careful 
gradation, to judge the water-color or photograph 
by itself, and not by its gaudier neighbor. 

The mistake of crowding is as general, con- 
cerning pictures, as in the matter of fans. At 
an exhibition it is necessary to cover the whole 
wall space, but the parlor of a private citizen 
should in no way suggest an exhibition. Pic- 
tures, to be enjoyed, should be hung low, that 
is, the bottom of the frame should be less than 
five feet from the floor. A very large picture, in 
a massive frame, may retire a little from this con- 
spicuousness, but small ones should be rather be- 
low than above the sight line. 

When so arranged there is a sort of belt of 
color, formed by the pictures and their gilded 
frames, extending round the room. And this 
belt is the more effective for the irregularity of 
outline of the objects composing it. On the wall, 
as on the mantel, the general effect should be 
pyramidal—the largest shapes in the centre, the 
smaller toward the ends, and the spaces between 
broken by brackets with vases, sconces, plaques, 
or mirrors, Eastlake offers a good suggestion for 
these mirrors in the form of a square with bowed 
sides, thus: 





Any carpenter can make the frame, which is of 
pine, covered with velvet, and ornamented along 
the edges with two rows of gilt or silvered nails. 
An ornamental sconce can be screwed to either 
side. The mirror should be about ten inches in 
diameter, and will cost less than a smaller one in 
a bronze or gilded frame, besides making a richer 
mass on the wall. 

In passing, it may be said that when one buys 
a bracket two considerations should guide the 
choice. First, since it is a shelf, it must look 
strong enough to hold whatever is placed on it, 
and not simply beso. Second, the pattern should 
be seen in the part which is cut away, and not in 
that which is left ; the reason being that the wood 
remaining stands for the frame of the design. 

To return to our picture-hanging, water-colors 
and photographs, or prints, should be slightly 
separated from each other, since the black and 
white of the one are too sharply emphasized by 
the tints of the other. Nor should any of these 
glazed pictures be hung opposite a window, as 
the reflection on the glass obliterates the lines 
behind it. Wire is commonly used now in place 
of cord for hanging, as it is moth-proof and more 
easily changed from nail to nail. But it does not 
look as serviceable as cord, and therefore it is in 
better taste to use heavy cord also, which con- 
ceals the wire. This cord should be of a good, 
harmonious color, and will really add to the deco- 
rative effect of the picture if properly adjusted. 

That is, the point of support should be af- 
forded by two nails instead of one, making the 
wall space inclosed by the cord a rectangle in- 
stead of a triangle. 


bah eb lam 


In this diagram the first and the third figure 
present much the pleasanter spectacle to the eye, 
and for two reasons: first, the square openings 
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and upright lines are in harmony with the hori- 
zontal and perpendicular lines of the room, which 
the triangle cuts unreasonably across; second, 
the picture seems much more firmly hung, and 
the eye takes an unconscious delight in seeing 
the principle of support where support is needed. 

In the back of the picture-frame, a few inch- 
es below the upper edge, the picture-rings are 
commonly screwed. But this method cants the 
frame forward, and pictures hung on a level with 
the eye look better flat against the wall, and are 
much steadier, It is well, therefore, to screw 
the rings in the top of the frame of light pictures 
at least. Some modern houses have a small gild- 
ed wooden rod running entirely round the rooms 
just under the cornice, to which the pictures are 
secured by movable hooks, But this is too ex- 
pensive a convenience for general use, and pic- 
ture-nails will continue to break walls for many 
a day tocome. These should be driven as near 
the cornice as possible, and should be as unos- 
tentatious as they can be. 

Picture-frames are among the misused bless- 
ings of man. The intention of a frame is to give 
strength to the “stretcher” over which the paper 
or canvas is drawn, and perhaps‘to hold a glass. 
This object of mere use may be made ornament- 
al by enriching its face with gilding, color, or 
decoration, Serviceableness, therefore, should 
be the first object sought, Instead of this, the 
frame is too often more fragile than the picture, 
parting at the corners with furnace heat or the 
slightest blow, and shedding its miserable glued- 
on ornaments as if it had a conscious self-re- 
spect. Of late the painters have designed their 
own frames, and the result is encouraging. 

Oak or pine frames, broad and flat, unorna- 
mented, and with the gilding laid on the wood, 
so that the grain shows through, are very rich 
and effective for engravings, prints, or photo- 
graphs. Water-colors, with a wide white mat, 
look well in flat frames of solid gilding, with a 
rosette at each corner, or in plain, well-rubbed 
oak or chestnut. Some painted pine frames are 
effective for engravings or photographs. Thus 
black, and parcel-gilt, or even white, or dull red, 
will prove satisfactory, but the color should be 
“flatted” so as not to shine, and the ornament 
incised. Solid gilt frames are less suited to en- 
gravings than those gilded on the wood. 

Frames for large paintings may appropriately 
be heavy and rich. But they should be flat, a 
border, and not a box; or, if they slope, it should 
be backward, and not forward, as is the common 
way, to avoid an unmeaning shadow. And the 
enrichment should be worked out of the frame, 
and not stuck on, 

Frames for engravings, on the other hand, 
should be light and simple in character, the 
black-and-white making mass enough of itself. 
It is common now to see two or three etchings 
or sketches by the same hand, or of similar char- 
acter, framed together in one long frame, divided 
by a light band, thus: 





Where one has an embarrassment of riches this 
is well, but most people need not shut up two 
or three treasures in one place of safety. Final- 
ly, if we keep the frame subordinate to the pic- 
ture, secure the appearance of strength, adding 
ornament as a secondary matter, and see that 
the border is harmonious with the thing bordered, 
we can not go far astray in this perplexing part 
of house decoration, 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MISSES’ DRESSES. 


T is not an easy matter to select dresses for 
young girls of fourteen or fifteen years, as 
they are too tall for the slender designs used for 
smaller girls, while those appropriate for their 
older sisters are too elaborate for them. At pres- 
ent the furnishing houses provide very simple girl- 
ish costumes made with a basque, long round 
apron over-skirt, and a lower skirt that reaches 
to the ankles There are also many dresses for 
misses made with trimmed skirts that simulate 
two skirts, but although this requires less mate- 
rial, it is not so economical as the separate skirts, 
because it does not allow so many changes to 
vary the wardrobe, nor will such dresses wash 
well. The kilt skirt is more popular for misses’ 
dresses than it has been at any previous season. 
Wide side pleats, or else very large box pleats, 
are the most popular, though sometimes the very 
narrow religveuse pleating forms the front breadths 
of the dress. When the skirt is gored in front 
and on the sides, it may be entirely plain, if made 
of striped material, or it may have a single bor- 
der flounce, and show the plain part entirely un- 
trimmed below the over-skirt, Sometimes two or 
three deep kilt-pleated flounces are used, and are 
thought more dressy than the single-pleated kilt. 
The trimmed skirts of simple dresses have the 
back laid in loose kilt pleats from the belt down, 
while the front and sides have a long apron sewed 
in with the belt, and fastened down the side seams, 
a narrow-pleated flounce is below this on the gored 
breadths of the lower skirt. The reverse of this 
style is seen in pretty wool dresses, and also in 
the white muslin dresses sold as confirmation 
dresses, but used for summer evenings after- 
ward, These have the front and side breadths 
laid in box pleats from the belt down to the 
ankle, where they are left slightly loose, are tuck- 
ed in a cluster, and edged with Valenciennes or 
Breton lace, The back then has a full width of 
the muslin draped upon It in puffs, and trimmed 
down the sides and across the end with tucks 
and lace. The waist for such a dress is merely 
a round belted waist with box pleats in front 





and back; bows of white ribbon are set low 
down on each box pleat of the skirt, and a white 
sash is worn around the waist. 

The over-skirt most liked for woolen and wash 
dresses has a deep apron front, simply hemmed, 
and a long draped back. When of double-width 
woolen goods, two breadths suffice for the entire 
over-skirt. The front breadth is held in wrinkled 
folds horizontally by a tape placed down the mid- 
dle; only the under part of the fold is tacked to 
this tape, so that the fastening does not show. 
The sides of the front breadth are sloped slightly 
toward the belt, and a cluster of shirring in the 
side seams adjusts the drapery on the hips; the 
back breadth is then caught up in the middle in 
a single cluster of pleats. The edge is hemmed 
or else stitched by machine. When such skirts 
are made for gingham, percale, lawn, or print 
dresses, the shirring at the sides is done on cords, 
so that it can be drawn out plain when it is iron- 
ed. For these washing fabrics a scant frill is 
used for trimming the edge, and this consists 
of colored Hamburg embroidery for ginghams, 
white Hamburg-work for muslins with white 
grounds, and of Russian lace for colored batistes 
and lawns. 

Basques and polonaises that button behind can 
searcely be found at the furnishing houses, as 
these have been replaced by vest garments that 
must fasten in front, or else by those that lap in 
double-breasted fashion. A pleated silk or satin 
vest, and a fan of the same for the back of the 
basque, give a very pretty finish to wool, fou- 
lard, and grenadine basques. Gingham dresses 
are made with a cool négligé corsage that hangs 
loose like a sacque in front, while the back has 
a yoke with pleats extending to the end, and 
held in place by an Ulster belt that begins in the 
side seams, and buttons in the middle of the back. 
With this the skirt has a kilt back with an apron 
front, and a single flounce on the front breadths. 
This is pretty in the Scotch plaid ginghams, and 
in the delicate stripes of pink with blue, or blue 
with buff. Bias bands of the same, piped with 
Turkey red calico, are the trimmings. 

Ecru wool dresses, usually French bunting, 
trimmed with blue or brown polka-dotted satin, 
are very popular with young girls. There are 
also many gendarme blue bunting dresses, and 
those of creamy white are liked for afternoon 
wear. The Panama tweeds in small checks, 
trimmed with shirred satin, make neat dresses 
for morning, travelling, etc. 

The polonaise most used by young girls is of 
the marquise shape, which is cut quite long, and 
the great length draped in soft pleats around the 
hips, and a lengthwise puff in the back. To be 
graceful this must be looped but twice, once in 
each under-arm seam, and must curve open in 
front. Such dresses are made of the pretty 
Pompadour foulards with écru or pale blue 
grounds strewn with daisies, rose-buds, and gar- 
den pinks, or else of small-figured grenadines. 
The foulards cost from 75 cents to $1 50 a yard, 
and are worn over striped silk skirts of darker 
color, made plain, that is, without flounces. Very 
soft good silk with satin stripes can be bought 
in the new quaint colors for such skirts for $1 50 
a yard, and there are satins for the same purpose 
at $1 25 or $1 50 a yard. 

Blue or écru flannel dresses for girls to wear 
in the mountains or at the sea-shore are made 
with a single skirt plain in front and kilt-pleated 
behind, and trimmed around the skirt with three 
rows of wide Hercules braid; white braid is on 
blue flannels, and dark brown on écru. The 
jacket is in Pinafore style, with loose fronts and 
plenty of brass buttons; or else there is a sailor 
blouse of the flannel made with a deep sailor 
collar, and worn with a short apron over-skirt and 
sash. These are sold for $10 for girls of fourteen, 
Pretty gingham dresses may be bought ready- 
made for $5. Those of the seersucker gingham 
in blue and white stripes are neatly trimmed with 
white Russian lace, and can be made at home at 
small expense, as the seersucker is only 12} cents 
a yard. Colored cambrics have plain blue or 
brown lower skirts, with gay plaid over-skirts 
looped high on the sides, and box-pleated waists 
of the plaid are worn with a very wide belt of 
the plain cambric. 

The prettiest white nansook dresses have pa- 
nier basques with elbow sleeves, trimmed with 
puffs of the nansook separated by Breton inser- 
tion. Four of these puffs and insertions pass 
down the front of the basque, and are lengthened 
to go around the hips and meet in the middle of 
the back under a bow of white watered ribbon. 
This is one of the newest designs. The front of 
the apron over-skirt is then formed entirely of 
lengthwise puffs and insertion, with an edging of 
lace, and the back is in two large panier puffs. 
Two pleated flounces edged with lace are on the 
lower skirt. 

Small fichus of the dress material are added to 
nice suits for girls’ wraps, while for general wear 
are English jackets of corduroy, or the navy blue 
Pinafore jackets with gilt braid and brass but- 
tons. Their round hats have straight stiff brims, 
or else they are English turbans with rolled 
brims. A gay scarf put on carelessly to show 
nearly its whole width, with the ends turned up 
like a spread fan, is the trimming, with perhaps 
two short ostrich tips curling forward on the 
crown, or else a bird’s head or two or three 
wings stuck in the left side. For very dressy 
hats are the Leghorn flats, with cream white satin 
ribbon, white plumes, and a shirred satin facing 
in the brim; dark velvet facing is also very be- 
coming to the high color of girls in their teens. 
Their shoes are low Newport ties, or else kid 
buttoned boots. Lace mitts and long clocked 
gloves of lisle-thread will be the choice for sum- 
mer, The simplest lingerie is chosen for young 
girls, such as fine linen collars with white muslin 
neck-ties that form a very large bow at the throat. 
Sashes will also play a conspicuous part in youth- 
ful toilettes this summer. The gay Roman sash 
is worn with white dresses for the afternoon, but 














white or solid-colored sashes are considered more 
dressy. These are imported in very wide twilled 
silk with deep fringe tied in the ends. 


LADIES’ RIDING-HABITS. 


Blue and blue-black ladies’ cloth remains the 
favorite fabtic for riding-habits, and the Eng- 
lish style of cutting is preferred. This gives a 
narrow short skirt that sits plainly on the figure, 
concealing it, but adding nothing to the size. 
The right side is shaped differently from the left, 
being enlarged to give necessary room when the 
leg is over the pummel of the saddle. The trou- 
sers, of the cloth, are of very simple shape, and 
are entirely concealed. The basque is shorter 
than it has lately been worn, extending just be- 
low the waist line in front and on the sides, and 
forming a jockey tail with square corners be- 
hind. A small linen collar with a white muslin 
cravat is the favorite lingerie. The sleeves are 
tight, with the merest rim of a linen cuff. But- 
tons and mock button-holes trim the front and 
the tail of the basque. The gloves, of dog-skin 
or else undressed kid, are long-wristed, being 
fastened by four or six buttons; these are pre- 
ferred to gauntlets. The only variety given to 
such toilettes is in the hat. Stiff English hats 
are invariably worn by equestriennes in the Park, 
but some have high crowns, while others are only 
half-high ; some are the black silk beavers, like 
gentlemen’s dress hats, while others are of the 
light pearl gray cassimere that gentlemen wear 
in the summer. Still other hats are of stiff felt 
in the round-crowned Derby shape, and occasion- 
ally a jockey cap is seen, The veil is merely a 
mask piece of black net, or else some gray or 
blue grenadine is tied around the crown and al- 
lowed to hang behind. 


SUMMER ROUND HATS, 


A novelty for round hats is the introduction of 
the white India muslin scarf to be wound around 
the neck, or else to be drawn over the face when 
a veil is needed. This is the sheerest cream 
white muslin, and is very effective on the Scotch 
turbans that are lately imported. A black Eng- 
lish straw turban has the closely rolled brim cov- 
ered with gay Scotch plaid velvet, while two full 
rosettes of myrtle green satin are on the left of 
the crown. The India muslin scarf is then 
twined around the crown, and hangs down be- 
hind considerably over a yard in length. 

The Fayal straw round hats for out-of-town use 
are very daintily trimmed with shirred foulard 
inside the brim, and a grenadine scarf around 
the crown; field-flower clusters are under the 
brim on the left side and behind. But this straw 
is very frail, and in its place the Rough-and-Ready 
or the Mackinaw straws are preferred, with stiff 
brims, and in creamy yellow, brown, or black. 
Very stylish black rough straw hats have the 
straight stiff brim lined with black satin, on 
which three rows of gold braid are laid near the 
edge. Around the crown is a wide satin scarf; 
a red and black wing is stuck in the left side. 
Others, of rough yellow straw, shade the forehead, 
and are short behind without being turned up. 
These are trimmed with rosettes of ravelled satin 
in two alternate colors, such as cream and red, or 
yellow with bottle green; the rosettes are around 
the crown, and there is a large Alsacian bow on 
top made of black velvet, or of satin-striped 
dark green ribbon. Sometimes a white muslin 
scarf trims such hats, and still others have wide 
silk scarfs in stripes of blue with old gold, or red 
with green. Regular flats of rough straw have 
alternate pleatings of black and of white Breton 
lace around the crown, and partly covering the 
brim. Poppy buds, green wheat, oats, or bluettes 
with long stems, tied in a bunch, are then set on 
the back to lean forward on the crown. This is 
very pretty on black straws with the brim lined 
with buff foulard laid in pleats from the edge 
toward the middle. Shirred hats of écru batiste 
are made to match suits, and are trimmed with a 
scarf of Algérienne silk in bright Oriental hues. 
The most dressy round hat for the gay toilettes 
to be worn at Saratoga and Newport remains the 
Leghorn flat, with the brim pinched in to make 
two or three curves, and the spaces filled in with 
bows of satin ribbon and flowers. The favorite 
trimmings are creamy white ostrich plumes, 
Breton lace, and cream or old gold satin ribbon. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConNELLY; and Messrs. A, T. Stewart & Co.; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLzE, & Co.; and Lorp & Tay or. 











PERSONAL, 


For twenty years prior to his death, WILLIAM 
LiLoyp GARRISON was on friendly terms and had 
regularly corresponded with the Duke of Argyll, 
who, on arrival at New York, was much pained 
at hearing of Mr. Garrison’s death. The Duke 
was an early and cordial sympathizer with Gar- 
RISON’S antislavery views, and has been all his 
life long an ardent advocate of emancipation of 
the blacks every where. He first made the ac- 
quaintance of GARRISON when the latter went 
to London in 1840 as a delegate from the Amer- 
ican Antislavery Society to the World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention, but refused to teke his seat 
because the feminine delegates from this coun- 
try had been excluded on account of their sex. 
He did this on principle, never waived any thing 
that involved it, lived and acted by it from his 

outh to hisdeath. The Duke of Argyll is cred- 
ted with saying, before our civil war, that no 
man in history, in his opinion, had been truer to 
his convictions, or more zealous and intrepid for 
what he believed to be true and right, than WILL- 
14M LLOYD GARRISON. 

—A curious scene was witnessed a few weeks 
since in London at a reception given by Lady 
Sa.ispuky. In one of the corridors leading 
to the apartment in which the guests were as- 
sembling Lord BEACONSFIELD and Mr. GLAD- 
STONE met face to face. They came upon each 
other so suddenly and unexpectedly, and there 
being no passages through which one or both 
could retreat, they were obliged by common 
courtesy to speak. They did more; they shook 








hands, and talked. It was the first time for 
several years that the two chieftains had met, 
and more since they had exchanged words, 
The breach, if any existed between them in pri- 
vate life, was said to have been permanently 
widened by the strictures which the ex-Premier 
once took occasion to pronounce upon the Pre- 
mier, and for the utterance of which Mr. Giap- 
STONE was accused of personal animus. Lord 
BEACONSFIELD at the time was said to have reg- 
istered a vow that he would procure certain ev- 
idence of Mr. GLADSTONE’s enmity, and expose 
it to the world, but he never did so: perhaps 
because he forgave his enemy, or, more probable 
still, because the witnesses were not obtainable. 

—The late General Joun E. Woot left the 
sum of $50,000 to be expended for the erection 
of a monument over his grave. The monument 
is ready to be placed. It is of Maine granite, 
and the main shaft is said to be the largest block 
of granite ever cut in the United States. It is 
fifty-nine feet long, five and a half feet square at 
the base, and three and a half feet square at the 
top. Four blocks were quarried for the shaft 
before a perfect one was obtained, three of them 
having a slight defect. The base will cover a 
space of seventeen and a half feet square on the 
ground. 

—The Rev. NEWLAND MAynarpD, rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brooklyn, and chaplain of the 
Forty-seventh Regiment, has been made a Fel- 
low of the Royal Historical Society of England, 
in recognition of his architectural and historical 
researches into the cathedrals of Europe, 

—Mrs. F. A. VANDERBILT, the widow of the 
Commodore, takes a lively and practical interest 
in the Vanderbilt University. On founder's day, 
last month, she presented to the institution a 
large and finely executed portrait of Bishop 
M‘TYEIRE. 

—Herr Joacum™, the celebrated violinist, went 
into a hair-dresser’s in London the other day to 
have his hair cut. ‘* You really, Sir, ought to 
allow me to take a little more off, if you do not 
wish to be taken fora fiddler.” Joacuim laugh- 
ed, and submitted to more cropping. 

—Miss A. C. BRACKETT relates the following 
of Professor AGassiz: One day in the Framing- 
ham school a pupil produced a little field snake 
from her desk, occasioning much confusion in 
the group. around. Professor AGassiz walked 
quickly up, detached the little brown terrified 
thing, and took it at once gently into his hand, 
calling it by its own name, and thereby, as it 
were, giving it a welcoming right into the one 
rreat family to live and enjoy itself. As Mr. 

VHIPPLE says, the dumb creation recognized 
their friend, for even the little snake curled it- 
self at once contentedly round his strong right 
hand. 

—Mr. SpuRGEON had no cause to complain at 
the generosity with which his congregation as- 
sisted at the celebration of his silver wedding. 
The contributions sent to him on that occasion 
amounted to $31,000, a great portion of which 
was given in pennies and farthings. Mr. Spur- 
GEON handed the money over to the deacons to 
be spent for church purposes, only retaining for 
himself a small bronzed clock in memory of the 
occasion. 

—A conductor who runs a freight-train on the 
Old Colony road has a pleasant companion for 
his daily trip, namely, a white dove, which fol- 
lows the train from Walpole to Medfield, where 
it alights on a particular barn, and re-appears 
next day at the same place in Walpole. During 
a part of the way the dove flies just back of the 
cab under the pillar of smoke and within a few 
feet of the engineer, and a part of the way by 
the side of the engineer’s window, and within 
two feet of his hand as he stretches it toward 
her. Occasionally she falls back to the rear of 
the train as though surveying it, but only to re- 
sume her wonted place a moment later. When 
the train runs under a bridge, the dove mounts 
gracefully above it, and tumbles immediately to 
its place again on the other side. 

—Speaking of artists, our Mr. Gzorce H. 
BouGuHTon and wife have just given a brilliant 
fancy-dress ball at their house in London. The 
host himself wore a perfectly accurate and art- 
istic Chinese dress ; his wife appeared in a sim- 
ple white gown as Queen Paritippa; Mr, WILL- 
1AM BLACK wore the dress of Purp II. ; and the 
artist PeTTig took the character of CHavucEk. 
Miss KaTE Frevp appeared as the Star-spangled 
Banner. Among the three hundred guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Hugues, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, the ALDRICHES, and Mr, Tom 
TAYLOR. 

—Mr. Mitxalis, the famous English artist, and 
brother-in-law of Mr. Lester WALLACK, tells 
this good anecdote connected with himself. He 
was introduced to a lady, whom he was to take 
down to dinner, but neither he nor his partner 
caught the other’s name. Once seated at table 
the lady opened fire with the usual stock ques- 
tions. ‘Have you been to the Academy?” “I 
have,’ said Mr. Mitiais, ‘And did you notice 
that odious old MILLais’s pictures?” ‘* Well, 
yes; I saw them.’’ Presently the Champagne 
came round. Said Mr. MILLatIs, with his best 
smile, ‘‘I am going to ask you to take wine 
with me, and not a mere sip, but to drain your 
glass, to strengthen your nerves.’’ The lady 
pledged him accordingly. Then said the artist, 
quietly, *‘Now that you are fortified, I may 
venture to tell you that I am the odious old 
MILLals.”” The lady put up her hands in hor- 
ror. ‘Good gracious !’’ was all that she could 
find to express herself. 

—It is well known in London that the Queen 
has prepared for her every night during the ses- 
sions of Parliament a synopsis of the evening’s 
debate. That duty is now performed by Lord 
BARRINGTON. It was formerly done by the 
Prime Ministers. It is said that when the pres- 
ent Prime Minister visited Glasgow to be in- 
stalled Lord Reetor, he met some of the pro- 
fessors at breakfast on the day of the ceremony. 
Talking about the labors of office, he remarked 
that during the time he was leader of the House 
of Commons he found it somewhat a hard task 
when, worn out with the labors of the day, he 
had to sit down and write for her Majesty ag 
account of the salient points of a night’s Par- 
liamentary proceedings. He added that when 
he visited the Queen after receiving the appoint- 
ment of Chancellor of the Exchequer, her Ma- 
jesty took him into a room, and showed him a 
collection of manuscripts bound, set forth on 
shelves. These, she explained, were the reports 
she had received from Sir Ropert Pre., Lord 
PaLMERSTON, and Mr, GLaDsTONE; ‘‘and,’’ she 
said, pointing to an empty shelf, “you see I 
have kept a place for your letters.” 
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Linen and Lace 
Collar and 
Sleeve, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tue collar and 
cuff of the Swiss 
muslin sleeve are 
made of linen, 
and trimmed with 
Breton lace seven- 
eighths of an inch 
and an inch and 
three-quarters wide 
as shown by the 
illustration. 


Ladies’ White 
Chip Bonnets, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—The brim 
of this white chip 
bonnet is turned 
down in the back. 
The left side is 
turned up in a re- 
vers in front to- 
ward the right side, 
and the whole is 
faced with white 
satin, piped on the 
edge with the same 
material. Around , 
the crown is laid a 
bias strip of white 
satin four inches 
wide, which is join- 
ed on one side with 
a similar strip of 
white gros grain, 
laid in folds, and arranged in several loops in front. 
From these proceeds a long white ostrich feather, which 
curls around the crown on the left side. A similar 
feather is set on the revers in front, and falls over the 
brim to the back. A band of white satin is sewed in- 
side of the bonnet, and is trimmed with a spray of 
mignonette and green crape leaves. 

Fig. 2.—The brim of this white chip bonnet is faced 
with black velvet, and edged with a piping of ivory- 
colored satin, and a narrow pleating of lace. Ivory 
ribbon is wound around the crown. A scarf of white 
satin sixteen inches square, which is trimmed with a 
border worked in satin stitch with pink, blue, and olive 
silk, button-hole stitched on the edges, and bordered 
with lace pleatings, is arranged on the crown. One 
corner is placed to the right, the other to the middle of 
the front, forming a point, while the remaining two 
corners form a regular pleating at the left side, which 
is fastened with an agrafe of Rhine crystal. Two blue 
ostrich tips trim the left side in front. A band, cover- 
ed with black 
velvet and 
trimmed with 
an agrafe, is 
set inside of 
the bonnet. 
Strings of ivo- 
ry-colored rib- 
bon. 


Lace Fichu- 
Collar. 


For this 
fichu-collar cut 
a binding of 
Swiss muslin 
half an inch 
wide ‘and for- 
ty-eight inches 
long, and join 
the ends so 
as to form a 


point. Cover [See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace CHEMIsETTE. 






Fig. 1.—Wuire Cup Bonnet. 
























Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 YEARS 
oLp.—Front.—[See Fig. 3, First Page.] 











Fig. 1.—Linen anp Lace Coivar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 






an inch wide as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and on the 
wrong side of the 
binding set ends of 
similar ribbon for 
closing. 


Linen and Lace 
Chemisettes 
and Sleeves, 

Figs. 1-4. 
Figs. 1 and 2.— 
The square-necked 
chemisette is made 
of nansook, and is 
trimmed with a side- 
pleating of lace an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide. The lace 

is headed with a 

strip of batiste but- 

ton-hole stitched in 
points with white 

cotton, and with a 

bias strip of red 

Swiss linen stitched 

on with white cot- 

ton. The fine linen 
cuff is trimmed to 
match the chemi- 

_ sette, and is set on 

; a nansook sleeve. 

> - The chemisette and 

cuffs are closed with 
small linen buttons 
and button - holes. 


Fig. 2.—S.Lerve For : 6 ak The fronts of 
Cotiak, Fig. 1. Fig. 2.—Wutre Cur Bonver. the chemisette are 
tucked. 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Boy From 
5 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 17-27. 





For description see 
Supplement. 














y [See Fig. 4.] 


Figs. 3 and 4.—The square-necked chemisette is made 
of fine linen, and is trimmed as shown by the illustra- 
tion with side-pleated Breton lace seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and woven hem-stitching, beneath which the 
material is cut away. The cuffs are made to match the 
collar, and are joined with the sleeves. 


Mull and Lace Fichu-Collar. 


Tus fichu-collar is made of mull and trimmed with 
lace. In the back is inserted a close side-pleating of 
mull, The ends of the fichu-collar are held together in 
front with a spray of roses and leaves as shown by 
the illustration. 


Lace and Ribbon Fichu-Collar. 

To make this collar, take a piece of yellow satin Pom- 
padour ribbon seventeen inches and a quarter long and 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, edge it on both sides with 
gathered white lace two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
and turn over the upper row of lace as shown by the 
illustration. 
For the jabot 
cut of India 
muslin one 
piece half a 
yard long, 
which is trim- 
med with lace 
set on in spi- 
rals, and loops 
of ribbon. 
The jabot is 
fastened with 
a brooch pin. 


Lace Scarf 
arranged as 
a Coiffure. 
See illustration 
on page 425. 
To make 
Fig. 3.—Linen axp Lace Cuemiserte. this coiffure, 
ts cut a pointed 





Fig. 4.—SLEEVE FOR 
CHEMISETTE, Fic, 3. 





Fig. 2.—SLEEvE FoR 
CuEMISETTE, Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2.-—-Derau or Harr ORNAMENT, 
Fig. 1, Dovste Pace. 


the binding as shown by the illustra- 
S - tion with Breton lace an inch and 

BAYS Ss three-quarters wide, and cover the 
yl aS wees seam with a vine of fern leaves. Trim 
the fichu-collar, besides, with loops of 


pale pink satin ribbon seven-eighths of Lace Ficuv-Couiar. 


Lace anv Rispon Ficuv-Couiar. 
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brim of black stiff lace, wire it, and bind it with ribbon. On the front edge 
of the brim set gathered black lace two inches wide, in spirals, and on the 
remaining part arrange a square black lace scarf measuring sixty inches 


TRUFFLES. 
RUFFLING is done by stuffing the bird with scraped or peeled truffles, 










across, and rounded off on the corner in the 
back. On the ends of the brim fasten 
strings of garnet-colored satin ribbon twenty- 
eight inches long and an inch and a quarter 
wide, which are tied together behind. Trim 
the coiffure, as shown by the illustration, 
with a pink flower, garnet butterflies, and a 
bow of garnet satin ribbon with 
gros grain face. The ends of the 
scarf are caught together in front 
with a butterfly. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrap- 
pings, etc.—Satin Stitch 
Embroidery and Drawn- 

Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese borders are worked on 
white canvas grenadine in a striped 
design, alternating with rows of 
drawn-work. The middle strip of 
bat | 
Fig. 1.—Hart ror Gire 
FROM 1 To 2 YEARS OLD, 


Coat ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VL, Figs. 43-51. 


the design Fig. 1 is worked in cross stitch 
with dark blue and in satin stitch with light 
blue filling silk. For the open-work de- 
signs draw out 12 lengthwise threads of the 
material, and catch every 6 of the threads 
left standing with a button-hole stitch of 
fine thread. Leave 6 threads of the mate- 
rial standing, and for the loops on the edges 
fold the material on 
the wrong side to form 
a hem seven-eighths of 
an inch deep, fasten 
the hem in Smyrna 
stitching of dark blue 
silk as shown by the 
TTT) illustration, and rav- 
RUNNY el out the lengthwise 
threads of the materi- 
al, by which means the 
loops are formed. The 
border Fig. 2 is worked 
with claret-colored and 
maize filling silk in sat- 
in and Smyrna stitch, 
and is embroidered in 
drawn-work to match 
the border Fig. 1. 


Hats for Girls 
from 1 to 2 Years 
old, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This hat is 
made of white piqué, 
and is .trimmed with 
needle-work edging and bows of white 
silk ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
A ruche of lace ornamented with loops 
of narrow silk ribbon forms the inside 
Fig. 1—Lapy’s  "mmung. : 

Netrep Mrrr. g. 2.—The brim of this white batiste 


ee 








Fig. 1.—Borpgr ror Dresses, Wrappines, Etc.—Satin Srircu 
EMBROIDERY AND Drawn-Work. 

















Lace SCARF ARRANGED AS A COIFFURE, 


os 5 


Figs. 1 and 2.—QuvapriLLt Gauze anp Sictnrenne Ficuv-MaAntTLe. 
Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 52-54, 


hat is shirred over wire, and sewed to the 
crown as shown by the illustration. The 
trimming is composed of loops and a twisted 
bias strip of batiste. A ruche of tulle edged 
with lace is set inside. The strings are of 
batiste. 


Ladies’ Netted Mitts, Figs, 1 and 2. 
THESE mitts are worked with black silk in 
netting as described in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
XII, and are embroidered in satin and cross 
stitch and in point Russe with filling silk of 
various colors. For the embroidery on the 
mitt Fig. 1 employ gray, orange, and olive 
green silk, and for the mitt Fig. 2, gray, pur- 
ple, yellow, and green silk. They are also 
pretty when worked with white silk and em- 
broidered in colors for an evening toilette. 


whole or divided, as size may happen to be, mixed with seasoned sausage 
meat or finely chopped ham or bacon. The longer 
the interval that can be allowed to elapse between 
the truffling and the roasting, the more 
thoroughly the aroma will pervade the 
flesh, and the more comple te the epicure’s 
approval. 

Without indulging in so heavy an out- 
lay, a turkey may be truffled economically 
thus: For a small bird take a quarter or 
a third of a pound, for a large one half a 
pound, of truffles. Large tubers are to be 
preferred, with the fewest irregularities on 
their surface. Smell them, to be sure they 
are not mouldy. Wash them carefully, 
scrubbing off with a soft brush every par- 
ticle of earth or grit that sticks to them; 
let them drain and dry. Do not peel them, 
but slice them across as thin as possible. 

Skin and boil a good quantity of the best 
chestnuts ; let them cool. - Mix your sliced 


Fig. 2.—Har ror Bia. nae 
. GIRL FROM 1 TO 
: 2 YEaRs oLp., 





Coat ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


truffles with these, and with them fill the body 
of your turkey two or three days before it is 
to be cooked. On the day of cooking, fill 
the crop of the bird with ordinary stuffing 
containing a few bits of truffle intermixed ; 
then roast it. Serve accompanied by its own 
gravy in a hot sauce- 
boat. This mode, which 
is elegant and yet un- 
pretending, gives quite 
as liberal a sight and 
taste of truffles as will 
be cared for by people 
who are not professedly 
fond of them, and more 
than enough to satisfy 
many, for the love of 
truffles is an acquired 
taste. Novices make 
light of them, talk 
about turnips and tar, 
or even refuse to eat 
them because they are 
black. 

Perhaps the _ best- 
known guise in which 
truffles present them- 
selves here is in that 
excellent association 
with the livers of geese 
familiar to the civilized 
world as pdté de fot 
gras; which also, al 
though certainly much 
better than, is almost 
as dear as, the insensate dishes of pea- 
cocks’ brains and nightingales’ tongues. 
Still, even in those high-priced pdéés, truf- 
fles enter in quite modest proportion, 
They just serve, by black spots and slices, pig 
to vein and relieve the dull gray breccia- 
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2.—Lapy’s 
Netrep Mirr. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, Wrappines, ETC.—SatTin Sritcn 
EMBROIDERY aND Drawn-WonRK. 
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like mass of the livers. Yet more homeopathic 
is the dose of truffles vouchsafed to sundry ¢er- 
rines, each of which has its local reputation, com- 
posed of larks, thrushes, snipes, wild-ducks, 
woodcocks, or whatever game ‘the place is noted 
for. In France the most popular preparation, 
which allows you to see little bits of truffle, and 
to fancy that you taste them, is pieds de pore 
truffés—truffled pigs’ feet; these, obtained from 
the north of France, will easily travel to London 
while the weather is cool. Their price, more- 
over, is moderate. All the cooking they require 
is to be set into a brisk, not a burning, oven for 
twenty minutes before serving. 

French cooks of the old school thought there 
could never be too many truffles at a set state 
dinner. On wealthy tables they were made to 
appear, in some shape or another, in each suc- 
cessive course, making what we should now call 
the most incongruous alliances, such as with sal- 
ad, fish, and Frenchified forms of plum-pudding! 
Now they are rarely served alone, as we serve 
mushrooms. 

The truffle is essentially.a native of chalky 
soils; the subsoil must be permeable, at the 


same time that too dry a soil is unfavorable. | 
Truffles 
are found in the open glades which traverse the | 


The presence of trees is indispensable. 


slopes and level parts of forests. They are pro- 
duced at the_foot of many different essences, as 
the French call the various species of trees and 
shrubs, but especially at the foot of oaks; so 
much so that, for practical study, we may con- 
fine ourselves to the grand divisions of decidu- 
ous and evergreen oaks, the latter thriving on 
the plain and on warm hill-sides, the former 
(whether with sessile or pedunculated acorns) 
on the mountain and exposed situations. 

The question has been raised whether certain 
races of oaks are hereditarily more favorable to 
truffles than others; ¢.¢., whether acorns from 
good truffle-yielding oaks will produce trees of 
like meritorious quality. Those who hold the 
affirmative have been able to sell their acorns 
dear; but the belief has not been confirmed by 
experiment. 

Two crops, therefore, wood and truffles, are 
thus obtained from the same area of forest 
ground. Occasionally the truffles fetch more 
than half as much as the wood. Certain forests 
near Carpentras yield more than £1000 worth of 
truffles annually. 

Two theories are current respecting the origin 
and nature of the truffle. First, and most gener- 
ally accepted, that it is a fungus; secondly, that 
it is a gall, proceeding from the same cause as 
the galls found on the leaves and branches of 
trees and shrubs; namely, in this case, the 
puncture of an insect on the roots of the oaks 
beneath whose shade the truffles are found. 





(Begun in Harrven’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. XIL] 
SUSY. 
By MISS THACKERAY, 


Avrnon or “O:tp Kensryeton,” “Miss Ancor,” 
“Da Capo,” ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AFTERWARD. 


BrEAKFAst was on the table when Susanna 
came in, looking very pale, and dressed in her 
black gown. To her relief her step-father was 
not there. She did not dare look at her mother 
at first; and Mrs. Marney, too, avoided the girl’s 
looks. 

“I have put your coffee to keep warm by the 
kitchen fire,” said Mrs. Marney. “ Dermy, go, 
like a good boy, and fetch sister Susy’s coffee. I 
shall be very angry if you spill it.” 

“Let me go too,” says Mikey, starting up. 

“Mikey, don’t be naughty,” says his mother, 
absently, and as a matter of course; and Mikey 
takes this for permission, and off go the little 
pair. They came back in a minute, with a rock- 
ing coffee-cup balanced between them. 

Susy sat down to her breakfast. Once she 
raised her eyes to look at her mother, but they 
filled with tears, and she had to keep them fixed 
upon her plate, for fear the children should see 
and make some remark. In that one glance she 
had seen, to her surprise, that Mrs. Marney looked 
much as usual, only a little flushed, and harsh in 
manner. * 

“Now, boys, go and fetch your father’s coffee,” 
said Mary, a second time, as the door opened, and 
Marney came in. She spoke in her usual voice. 
Marney certainly did not look as usual. He was 
not shaved; his handsome face was blurred; he 
had an odd blood-shot look in his eyes. Susanna 
turned her head away. 

It is an awful thing to hate another person ; 
and poor Susy, so gentle, so yielding, felt as if 
she hated Marney with an indescribable loathing. 

* Well, my fair Susy,” said he, attempting an 
uneasy familiarity; and seeing that Susy did not 
answer, “Mary, my head aches,” said Marney, 
and flung himself into a chair that stood by an 
open window. 

“Stopping at home is the best thing to cure 
the headache, Michael,” said his wife, with a sigh. 
She began putting his breakfast things ready, 
using one hand only. 

One of the children started up and caught her 
by the other arm. Mrs. Marney shrank back. 

“Take care,” said Susy, involuntarily, with a 
glance at her step-father. “ You hurt her.” 

“It’s my rheumatism,” said Mary, hastily; 
then looking at Susy, she said, imploringly, “ Go, 
darling; tell Denise I am coming.” 

Susy started up. She had to pass close by her 
step-father, and as she passed, she unconsciously 
pulled her dress so that it should not touch him. 

Marney looked at his wife with an odd fixed 

jiance. “Did you see that?” said he, .“ What 
ve you been whining to her about?” 





“Do you suppose I would complain to her?” 
said Mrs. Marney. 

“You can, if you like,” rejoined he, sulkily. 
“When is that old fool of a colonel coming to 
the point ?” 

Mr. Marney sat turning over his day’s politics ; 
the little boys were building an impregnable cas- 
tle with their bricks; Susy was standing in the 
little kitchen by the furnace where the family 
meals were cooked. Her mother came in look- 
ing for her. She had been more frightened 
by the girl’s scared looks than by Marney’s 
fiercest outbursts. Susy went up to her mother 
and put her two arms tight round herneck. “Oh, 
mamma, mamma, I have been thinking. Oh, 
couldn’t you come away with me, and bring the 
little boys? I will work for you day and night. 
Only come—only come !” 

“ Ah! my child,” said her mother, “do not say 
such things. How can I come? I have chosen 
my own life; I must abide by it. You, too, must 
live your life. You might be a happy woman, 
and help us all,” said her mother, looking fixed- 
ly at her. ‘And make another person very hap- 
py—that dear good Colonel Dymond, who wor- 
ships the ground you stand on. Michael saw 
it from the first.” 

“Hush, mamma!” said Susy, deeply wounded. 
“Can you of all people urge me to marry? Oh, 
forgive me!” she hastily added, seeing her moth- 
er’s pained look, and that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

“ Promise me at least, Susy, that you will not 
refuse him without reflection,” said her mother, 
wistfully. 

“He said something yesterday,” Susy an- 
swered, “I don’t know what, nor do I care. For 
it is you, mamma, whom I live for. I will even 
bear with my step-father,” Susy added, faltering, 
and looking through the open door toward the 
adjoining room, “if it makes you happier.” 

“No, no, no! it will not make me happier,” 
cried the poor woman, torn between her two 
hearts. “ You must live your own life, my child, 
not mine. I hoped you would never have found it 
out. It is not the same to me as to you. We 
make it up,” she said, with a pitiful smile; “some- 
times he has forgotten all about it in the morn- 
ing. The children are accustomed to our ways; 
you are used to other things. You are my own 
child, but you are not his, and you can not under- 
stand how long we have loved each other.” 

Susy stood strangely silent, watching her moth- 
er with dry, wondering eyes. Each word smote 
her, but her fealty was not shaken. The poor 
child’s heart was full of pain. It seemed so hard, 
so very hard, to leave that dear bent head to bear 
its burden alone. And yet Susy felt that her 
mother was speaking the truth. 

“TJ will try and think of some plan,” she said, 
faintly, and as she spoke the brick castle fell over 
with a crash in the adjoining sitting-room; Dermy 
began to cry; Mr. Marney called out, “ Mother! 
mother !”’ and Mrs. Marney hastily turned and ran 
across the passage. in through the open door. 
Susy also passed out into the passage, and then 
hurried aimlessly into the garden. 

It was a lovely day. Every thing was shining ; 


| and yet every thing seemed to ache, from the 





long green grass at her feet to the sky above. 
The poplar-trees shivered ; the nasturtiums looked 
desolate. Susy, as she went by, saw madame at 
the window making signs. It seemed to Susy as 
if she was a person looking on at a dream. Was 
it also a dream that she was alone, that no 
being in the whole world wanted her or needed 
her? She only brought trouble upon every one. 
The colonel looked at her with reproach; even 
Tempy shrank from her. 

The girl had come aimlessly along the shaded 
avenue which ran by the palings that divided the 
villa garden from the road. The lilacs grew thick 
on either side, and their dark green foliage beneath 
the blue made leafy walls to the little path. As 
she hurried along she nearly ran up against a 
strange young man with a long nose and twink- 
ling eyes, who looked at her curiously and com- 
passionately as she passed. She scarcely saw 
him, and yet this stranger, as strangers some- 
times do, knew the whole story of her troubles. 
He had come by chance stumbling into the secret 
of poor Mrs. Marney’s sorrowful life—the secret 
she would have hidden from her nearest and dear- 
est. He had returned by some midnight train ; 
reached home at dawn; come out into the gar- 
den, hearing Marney’s step. He had looked on 
for a moment at the tragedy; heard the blow 
fall; hesitated, and while he hesitated, the door 
shut, the tipsy man staggered into the house. It 
was nothing to him, and yet the actors interested 
him, as actors do interest those who, having seen 
them stirred by great passions and events, now 
recognize them as they pass by quietly. The 
young man watched Susy as she brushed past, 
and walked toward the house again. 

Madame Du Pare was still at her window. 
“My son is come; he arrived last night,” shouts 
the oldlady. “’Ave you seen him in the avenue ?” 

Susanna shook her head ; she could not speak. 
She turned aside like a poor little hunted hare, to 
the sitting-room window, which was open. Some 
one called her; the little boys came scampering 
to meet her; the little dog flew out barking. 
“Here she is,” said her mother’s voice. “ Ah, 
Susy, here is a good friend who has come to see 
you. We have been speaking of you. Dear 
child, listen to what he has got to say.” It seem- 
ed all like some awakening from a miserable 
dream. 

The colonel, with his neat hat and umbrella, 
was standing by.the window. Marney was gone. 
Mrs. Marney, who looked as if she had been ery- 
ing, was sitting smiling in the big arm-chair. 
As the colonel turned to meet Susanna, he was 
quite shocked by the scared expression of her 
face, by the black lines under her eves. A flush 
came into his yellow cheeks, and his looks be- 
came very wide and bright. Then he came up 
to her, and said, very omply, “My dear, your 





mother and I have been talking of something 
very near my heart. Susy, I am an old fellow, 
but you know me and you know my children, and 
if you could make up your mind to love me a lit- 
tle, and to come to be my wife, I think—I am sure 
—I could make you happy. Your mother con- 
sents, and says she could trust you to me.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Susy, I could trust you to 
him,” cried the poor woman, eagerly. “I could 
be happy if I felt you safe in such hands. Ah, 
darling, if it were only for my sake!” 

“You must not influence her,” gravely inter- 
rupted the colonel. He seemed quite clever sud- 
denly to Susy, and able to understand every thing, 
every shade of feeling. “It would bea cruel mis- 
take for Susy to marry me or any body else unless 
she could do it for her own sake, and because she 
thought she could be happy. I dare not think 
what it would be to me or mine if we could hope 
to make her so.” 

Susanna, in her black dress, stood in the centre 
of the room, facing the two who wished her so 
well. She was still helding a sprig of ivy she had 
gathered. She seemed scarcely to see what was 
before her, or to be understanding what was 
happening, but it was not so. She was living 
too intensely to give much sign of what was 
in her mind. She looked from her mother, 
with the anxious speaking eyes, to the kind 
face of the time-worn man who loved her. She 
had never till this moment realized the selfish, 
human, irrepressible happiness of being another 
person’s happiness. What strange experience 
the last few hours had brought! She seemed 
suddenly to have come into shelter, after being in 
a great storm or battle. An hour ago she had 





been alone in all the world; her heart had seem- | 


ed almost dead; and now she was alone no lon- 


scarcely breathe. 
crossed her mind, of bills paid, of Dermy and 
Mikey at school, of her mother’s mind at ease. 
Colonel Dymond, waiting for her to speak, 
thought that her silence lasted a very long time. 
“Susy,” he said, almost shyly. Something in his 
voice touched her. It seemed natural and famil- 
iar. 
made grateful. 


She was very young, easily touched, easily | 
It seemed so natural to say yes, | 


and to put her future into her good friend’s | 


keeping. What this future contajned, where it 
might lead her in its onward course, she knew 
not. She accepted the present with a true heart, 
and with a faith and loving conviction which did 
not grow less as time went on. 





A WEDDING. 
Tre happy morn has smiling come; 
Before God’s altar man and wife, 
Hand clasped in hand, all silent stand, 
One flesh, one life: 
Ah me! ah me! 
Is it for joy or misery? 


The parting words with friends are said, 
The slippers and the rice are cast, 
And to new life new man and wife 
Have gayly passed: 
Ah me! ah me! 
Is it to joy or misery? 


Is it to live as God has willed, 
In bonds of love and sympathy ? 
Is it to share or joy or care 
Co-equally ? 
Is life to be 
One grand soul-stirring harmony ? 


Or is it rather day by day 
To waken to their cruel fate ? 
With icy heart to drift apart, 
And learn too late 
That life must be 
A dull dead waste of misery ? 


Nay, God forbid! but let them go 
To such sweet life of perfect love, 
That hand in hand at length they'll stand 
In heaven above, 
And so may be 
One life through all eternity. 





THE TIDAL WAVE. 
“"F ARNIN’!” said Obadiah Beales, with a con- 


temptuous sniff, as he threw down an arm- 
ful of scrags that were intended to replenish the 


“Jarnin’! What’s the good of it? There ain’t 
no need of it, as I can see; an’ as for keepin’ 


Hetty Moriah any longer at that ’ere school, an’ | 


payin’ such big bills, I jest ain’t a-goin’ to do it.” 

“Now, Diah,” remonstrated Mrs. Beales, “ you 
know there ain’t no schools here fit to send our 
gal to, an’ we won’t be doin’ our duty by her 
unless we give her a good eddication. How 
proud we'll be of Hetty when she comes home 
with a di-ploma, an’ is able to hold her head as 
high as any o’ Squire King’s darters !” 

“Now, Mandy,” said Obadiah, as he seated 
himself in the low rush-bottomed chair, “ there 
ain’t no use of our tryin’ to hold a candle to 
Squire King’s folks, They ain’t our kind, an’ 
we ain’t no business to copy after ’em.” 

Mandy sighed, but not because she was con- 
vinced of the correctness of her husband’s opin- 
ion. She was an ambitious woman—more ambi- 
tious for her only child, Hetty Moriah, than for 
herself, or Obadiah, whom it was impossible to 
move from the old traditions, He was a parsi- 
monious fellow, who had inherited more land 
than he was able to pay taxes upon, and follow- 
ed in the footsteps of his predecessors so literal- 
ly that those who had ever seen old Amos Beales, 
or the deacon, his son, would know that Obadiah 
came of the same stock. Graces: may not be 
transmitted, but oddities are handed down from 
generation to generation, 


j 


Mandy Beales was accustomed to these remon- 
strances from her husband, especially after the 
receipt of the quarterly bill for Hetty’s tuition ; 
and as she drew the mock-orange from the toe 
of the sock she was darning, she had time to 
collect her thoughts and make another appeal to 
paternal pride. 

“We've as good a right to do as well by our 
own child as Squire King does by his’n,” said 
Mrs. Beales, plunging her needle into the ragged 
edge of a hole the dimensions of which were 
rather discouraging to the feminine reformer; 
for it looked as if, when the wearer of the sock 
set his foot down, he was likely to keep it there 
firmly until something gave way. “ You ain’t as 
proud as you ought to be of Hetty Moriah.” 

“T am, too,” said Obadiah, doggedly. “The 
trouble is, we’re too proud ; an’ if we go to settin’ 
her up an’ puttin’ high-fangled notions into her 
head, she won’t think we're fit to ’sociate with, 
or that any thing in Crowfield is good enough for 
her. When she was ter home last vacation she 
thought the old house wasn’t fit to live in.” 

“Well, it ain’t,” said Mandy, with considerable 
spirit. ‘“ You know it ain’t never had a coat of 
paint on it since we lived here, nigh on ter twenty 
years, an’ the roof leaks like a riddle, so that 
them upper chambers ain't no use at all, ’cept in 
clear weather.” 

“Well, it costs money to be makin’ improve- 
ments all the time,” said Obadiah, to whom 
Mandy’s suggestions and hints were like water 
on a duck’s back. “It costs like Jehu; and 
what’s good enough for me is good enough for 
my children, But that ain’t all,” he continued, 
the allusion to his own neglect of duty increasing 
his consciousness of Hetty’s short-comings : “ the 


| last time she was ter home she turned up her 
ger, and her heart was beating so that she could | 
Then a more practical vision | 


nose more’n ever at Tom Kennedy; an’ a gal 
don’t know which side her bread’s buttered on 
when she snubs such a feller as that.” 

“Tom Kennedy !” said Mandy, with much the 
same emphasis and more than the amount of 


| scorn Obadiah had thrown into the “/arnin’” 


with which he began the discussion. “Tom Ken- 
nedy, indeed! I hope Hetty won’t take up with 
any of that trash. Not but what he’s good enough 
as far as disposition goes, an’ clever enough, 
maybe; but he ain’t never goin’ to set the river 
on fire.” 

“Well, who wants him to? Hetty Moriah may 
do worse than to marry Tom Kennedy, who ain’t 
nobody’s fool.” 

The discussions in the Beales family generally 
began with Hetty Moriah, and ended with Tom, 
who had long served as a bone of contention. 
He had been in the habit of dropping in evenings 
ever since Hetty Beales had been old enough to 
go out in company, and kept it up, notwithstand- 
ing the daughter’s absence, quite oblivious of the 
fact that Mrs. Beales, who welcomed him as a 
guest, was opposed to him as a son-in-law. He 
had known Hetty ever since she was a little girl— 
had grown up with her, in fact—and always act- 
ed the part of an elder brother, and it was quite 
natural that he should want to hear of her prog- 
ress at school and the interesting items with 


| which she filled the letters Mrs. Beales very kind- 


ly made a point of reading to him. 

Tom himself was not what you might call a 
cultivated gentleman, but he had seen a great 
deal of the world, was shrewd and observing, and 
had his mind stored with a fund of general in- 


| formation, that made him excellent company for 


those who seldom took the trouble to read even 
anewspaper. To this class belonged Diah Beales, 
who wouldn't subscribe to any thing if he could 
help it, but would lend his ears willingly to any 
one who would give gratuitous information, and 
looked upon Tom Kennedy as an encyclopedia 
prepared for his especial benefit. 

Tom happened in one evening with his mind 
full of a topic in which he knew Obadiah would 


| be interested, and which furnished him with an 
| excuse for hearing Hetty’s weekly letter, which 


he took out of the box on his way to Crowfield. 

“It’s sure to come,” said Tom, referring to the 
tidal wave. “The Signal Service Department 
has announced the fact, and will be able to give 
the precise day and hour when it will reach our 
shores.” 

“Du tell!” exclaimed Obadiah, his under-jaw 
drooping lower and lower as his interest and 
amazement increased. _ 

“Yes,” replied Tom, as anxious as any story- 
teller to make a deep impression on his audience. 


| “There will probably be a great convulsion of 
| nature, and it is anticipated that many islands 
none too generous flame in the open fire-place— | 





that were once under water will be again sub- 
merged.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Obadiah, who ad- 
mired Tom’s way of telling a story, though he 
couldn’t understand half the words he used. 

“Which way is it a-coming?” he inquired. 
“*Tain’t right not to warn them that live on an 
island to get their goods and chattels together, 
an’ give ’em a chance to get off with a dry skin.” 

“That’s so,” said Tom. “Is there a map 
handy ?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. Mandy, hain’t we got 
such a thing in the house ?” 

“ As what?” 

“A map. We used ter hev one, I’m sartin 
sure.” 

“Tt ain’t no good,” said Mandy, not willing 
that Tom should know that the rain had washed 
it so thoroughly it would be impossible to ‘tell 
where the Gulf of Mexico began or ended, or 
whether the Mississippi River had not changed 
places with the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Tl run over and get one,” said Tom. “It 
won’t take me a minute ;” and he was off like a 
flash, and back again before he was thought to 
have accomplished more than half the distance. 
He gleefully brandished an old and well-thumbed 
copy of a school atlas. 

“There!” he began, before he had hal. 
ered his breath, “you see it’s coming due a 
and will strike full tilt against that end o’ Long 
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Island, and very likely knock it into smither- 
eens.” 

“Good Lordy!” exclaimed Mandy, just begin- 
ning to realize the probable situation of affairs, 
and the insecurity of real estate. “ Ain’t there 
nothing to stop it? Why don’t the folks go to 
work and build a breakwater, so’s to keep the 
water from crowding where it’s no business to ?” 

“Oh, bless you!” said Tom, “a breakwater 
wouldn’t do a mite of good. Why, when this 
tidal wave comes, it’ll just sweep every thing be- 
fore it worse than any spring freshet you ever 
saw.” 

“ An’ it’s coming due west?” said Diah, with 
his forefinger pressed tightly on the east end of 
Long Island, as if he would thus arrest the in- 
coming of the great wave that threatened such a 
work of devastation. 

“So they say,” answered Tom, pleased with 
the interest taken in his bit of news. “ Of course 
there isn’t any certainty about it, but it’s just as 
well to be prepared for the worst.” 

“Well, but s’posin’ it sweeps right over this 
island?” said Mandy, as Tom took up his hat to 
go. ‘“ What ’ll become of us?” 

“We'll have to take to boats, I reckon,” was 
the laughing reply, which met with no response 
from the friends to whom he bade “ good-night.” 

To Obadiah especially the tidal wave loomed 
up in the near future as awful and imposing as 
the Day of Judgment: in fact, more awful and 
imposing, as it seemed more certain. The time 
was set; the people were talking about it, and 
speculating over it, and many, doubtless, were 
making as active preparations as did the Miller- 
ites in the days when the Millennium was sup- 
posed to be close at hand. 

Mandy Beales was reminded of a scene witness- 
ed when she was a child, and lived on the south 
side of the island. A band of Millerites collect- 
ed on the shore, dressed in their ascension robes, 
and inspired with the firm belief that then and 
there they should hear the final trump, and be re- 
ceived into the company of angels. They prayed 
and shouted and gesticulated so wildly that they 
appeared to the lookers-on like a parcel of luna- 
tics. There had been a long drought that sum- 
mer, the woods had been frequently on fire, and 
the grass was as crisp and combustible as straw. 
While the excited group were in the midst of 
their devotional—or emotional—exercises, sud- 
denly, either through accident or by the malicious 
design of one outside the ranks, the grass blazed 
up around them, and they were inclosed in a cor- 
don of fire. 

“We're all in hell together!” shouted the lead- 
er; and the scene was calculated to impress one 
with that idea. Mandy would have had but a 
faint recollection of it herseif, as she was quite 
young at the time, but her mother had so fre- 
quently told the story and described the actors 
in it that it remained a lurid picture in her mem- 
ory, which the present emergency retouched with 
more vivid coloring. 

Obadiah Beales went about his work, but was 
even more taciturn than usual, so that his wife 
was heartily glad when Hetty Moriah came home 
for the summer vacation. Whatever happened, 
they would be together, and it did brighten up 
the old house to have a young girl in it who wore 
white dresses and blue ribbons, and had a world 
of romance in her heart. 

“Father, what in the world are you going to 
do now?” asked Hetty, one morning in July, 
when Obadiah and his hired man were seen re- 
moving a good-sized row-boat from the farm wag- 
on, and working it slowly toward the house. 

“Never you mind,” said Obadiah. “I know 
what I’m about.” 

“ But, dear me!” continued Hetty, “the house 
looks disreputable enough now; and with that 
boat in the foreground, the neighbors will cer- 
tainly think we have taken leave of our senses.” 

“Well, let em,” said her father. ‘“ What do 
I care for the neighbors ?” 

Hetty wished that he cared a little more for 
the looks of things. But as remonstrances were 
useless, she went into the house to complain to her 
mother that “father was doing his best to make 
the old house look just like a junk-shop, and she 
was sorry enough she’d invited May Carrol and 
her brother Sidney to spend a week with her 
during the vacation.” May was her room-mate, 
and Sidney was making a collection of Indian 
curiosities, and she knew Tom would show him 
where to find arrow-heads and other relics, and 
do his best to make their brief stay agreeable. 
But if father was going to be queerer than ever, 
and would persist in putting an old cellar door 
on the croquet-ground, and cluttering up the door- 
yard with what belonged at the back of the house, 
why, she would feel more like running away from 
than receiving her expected visitors. 

But the eye soon accustoms itself to oddities, 
and after a few days the old boat ceased to be 
an unsightly object to Hetty Moriah, who found 
it necessary to have frequent talks with Tom 
Kennedy in regard to the proper entertainment 
of May and Sidney, whom she took pains to extol 
very highly, that Tom might have a realizing 
sense of their superiority. 

Tom happened in at the Bealeses’ one evening 
in July, ostensibly to exhibit some abelona shells 
which a friend had just brought him from Cali- 
fornia, but in reality to be near Hetty, whom he 
couldn’t help admiring, because she was so unlike 
the other girls in Crowfield. It was the dullest, 
most dead-and-alive place in the country, and 
those who staid there the year round, and never 
went outside for material to grow upon, remained 
stunted in mental stature and perennially green. 

This July day had been most oppressive, and 
the evening was so sultry that the stars seemed 
to shrink and swoon with languor. Every body 
and every thing seemed to have lost their wonted 
vigor except the mosquitoes, whose attentions 

ere most exasperating. 
, Tom found the family assembled in the sitting- 
"room—Mrs. Beales asleep in the rocking-chair, 





Hetty crocheting or pretending to, and her father 
studying over the map which Tom had left in his 
possession. 

“T’m ’mazin’ glad to see yer,” said Obadiah. 
“Take a cheer. Seems to me it’s about time for 
that ’ere tid’l wave to come along, ain’t it?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” said Tom, as he laid the 
shells on the table where the light of the lamp 
would shine down upon them and reveal their 
prismatic beauty. 

“Tt ‘ll rack things,” said Obadiah. 

“ Yes, it will,” said Tom, busy in listening to 
Hetty’s description of some sleeve-buttons and 
other ornaments that looked like immense opals 
or pieces of the sunset sky. She thought they 
were mother-of-pearl, but handsomer than any of 
that material she had ever seen, and was now con- 
vinced that they were made of these abelona shells. 

All at once a strange rolling sound was heard 
in the air, like the roar of artillery, and Mrs. 
Beales, starting from her nap, exclaimed, “ What’s 
that ?” as if she detected in the sound something 
more terrible than the approach of thunder. 
Then a flood of rain struck the house so sudden- 
ly that it seemed to reel, and brought them all to 
their feet. 

“It’s coming!” said Obadiah; “it’s the tid’l 
wave!” 

And there was no denying the deluge that 
swept down from the sky as if it meant to carry 
every thing before it. Hetty began to cry at see- 
ing her father and mother so agitated, and clung 
to Tom as if he alone had power to protect her 
from the fury of the storm. 

“We must go up stairs,” said Obadiah, lead- 
ing the way, lamp in hand. “I’m ready for it! 
I’ve got the boat hitched fast to the chimney, an’ 
it’s big enough to hold every one of us.” 

Tom might have smiled if Hetty hadn’t been 
there, but her alarm was so very genuine, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Beales were so convinced that Long 
Island was to be swallowed up, that his sympathy 
quite overcame his sense of the ridiculous. It 
was, indeed, a rain of terror, from which an as- 
cent to the upper regions afforded no measurable 
sense of relief. The roof leaked horribly, the 
wind tore off the shingles, and but that the 
thoughtful Mandy had provided a couple of um- 
brellas, there would have been no starch left in 
any of the party. Obadiah stood near the win- 
dow, watching for the waters to rise and bring 
the boat on a level with his hand, when, in less 
time than it took Noah to embark, he would put 
himself and family on board, including Tom, and 
locate somewhere above high-water mark. 

Tom clasped Hetty in his arms much closer 
than was necessary, but she made no objection, 
and the umbrella was not a very large one. 

“ Hetty,” said Tom, in a whisper, “if this was 
the end of the world, what would you say to me?” 

“ [—don’t—know,” said Hetty, tucking her 
head more closely to his breast. 

“Couldn’t you—” But at this moment Oba- 
diah called Tom, and that individual felt obliged 
to relax his hold of the terrified maiden. 

“Don’t go! don’t leave me!” said Hetty, feel- 
ing as if without Tom’s support she should sink 
to the floor, and become a prey to the angry ele- 
ments. 

“T'll stand by you forever,” said Tom, speak- 
ing rapidly, “if you'll only say you love me.” 

“T’'ve always loved you,” said Hetty, the dark- 
ness and danger favoring so bold a confession. 

“Why didn’t you tell me so before 2” said Tom, 
dropping the umbrella as if there were no fur- 
ther need of any such protection, and finding his 
way to Hetty’s lips by a sort of circuitous route 
that took in her forehead, eyes, cheek, and chin, 
lingering longest, of course, at the final resting- 
place. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell me before ?” Tom 
again repeated, with masculine pertinacity. 

“ Because,” said Hetty, with a funny little 
laugh, “I didn’t find it out until a little while 
ago!” and the answer seemed quite satisfactory 
to Tom, who gave an elliptical acknowledgment, 
and moved toward his prospective father-in-law. 

“Tom,” said Obadiah, with a sigh of relief, “I 
believe the storm’s ’most over.” 

“ Looks like it,” said Tom, peering through the 
window, the flying clouds and the distant thunder 
confirming his opinion. All along the western 
horizon was a line of silver light that shone 
brightly in contrast with the dark clouds moving 
like retreating armies from the scene of conflict. 

“Td a durned sight ruther hoe turnips all 
day!” exclaimed Obadiah, in a tone of disgust, 
as he turned away from the window and prepared 
to descend the stairs. ‘An’ I never want to 
come so near bein’ scairt to death. Mandy, how 
this roof leaks !” he added, as if he had just made 
the discovery. 

“JT should think it did,’ said Mandy; “ an’ 
it ll leak worse than ever now, for the way them 
shingles rattled off was a caution. I declare 
for’t I wa’n’t half as much afraid of the tidal 
wave as I was that the house would tumble 
down, and bury us all under the ruins.” 

“There is a blessing in every calamity,” said 
Tom, giving Hetty’s hand an eloquent squeeze, 
and the storm being over, there was no excuse 
for his tarrying any longer ; so, having said good- 
night, he went off with a happy swing and a 
lighter heart than he had carried in his breast 
for many a day. 

Obadiah was right in one conjecture. That 
storm was the prelude to the tidal wave which 
dashed with such fury against the sandy shore 
on the eastern end of Long Island that great 
damage was done and several lives were lost. 
But there were its proud waves stayed, and Long 
Island still retains its position and its reputation 
for serub oaks and sand. 

But an event took place in Crowfield that 
astonished aH the inhabitants, and was of suf- 
ficient consequence to excite the wonder of Squire 
King’s family, who represented the aristocracy 
of the place. This was nothing less than the 
demolishing of the old house where Obadiah 
Beales’s father, grandfather, and great-grandfa- 








ther had lived and died, and under whose roof he 
had expected to end his days—if the roof had 
only held out. 

May Carrol sent word that she and Sidney 
wouldn't be able to make the promised visit that 
summer, and Hetty and Tom bore the disappoint- 
ment with wonderful serenity. 

Mandy superintended the erection of the new 
house, and Hetty insisted on having a piazza, 
which Obadiah objected to as an additional and 
unnecessary expense. But Hetty coaxed and 
cried, and by dint of tears and entreaties man- 
aged to secure a sort of compromise. It wasn’t 
in Obadiah’s nature to be very liberal, so the pi- 
azza was not planned on that scale; but if it was 
dreadfully narrow, it was a good sight better than 
none at all, and with Tom as a lover it didn’t 
really matter very much, 

Mrs. Beales was reconciled to the match, since 
it seemed to meet the desire of Hetty’s heart, who 
had never appeared so lovable and charming— 
far superior, the doting mother thought, to any of 
Squire King’s daughters ; while Obadiah was in 
a state of unspeakable happiness, for he knew 
Tom’s ways, and was willing to give his daughter 
and his dollars into such safe-keeping. 

Tom and Hetty blessed the tidal wave that 
brought them together, and the old umbrella un- 
der which they told their love is preserved as a 
precious souvenir of that memorable occasion, 
when it really seemed as if Long Island would be 
swept into the Atlantic Ocean. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
N OUNT ETNA, whose recent lively mani- 

festations threw the whole surrounding re- 
gion into a state of dismay, is reported at this 
writing to be nearly tranquil. The flood of lava 
has ceased, and anxious hearts in Catania, Ran- 
dazzo, Castiglione, and other cities beat more 
quietly. The wide-spread apprehension of dire 
calamity was well founded. The eruption of a 
dormant volcano, as all experience teaches, may 
be short and violent, or of months’ duration; 
but such outbursts, whether long or short, have 
caused too many appalling catastrophes to be 
regarded lightly. Etna rears its numerous cones 
so near the habitations of men that every erup- 
tion places many cities in jeopardy; and there 
are on record some sixty or seventy eruptions 
of this voleano. That of 1669—which, like this 
latest one, was attended by the opening of many 
fresh craters—overwhelmed no less than four- 
teen towns and villages. In Catania alone fif- 
teen thousand persons were killed. The erup- 
tion of 1792 continued about a year, the streams 
of lava becoming thirty feet in depth. In 1832 
the river of lava was twenty miles long, over a 
mile wide, and forty feet deep; and in 1852 the 
torrents which streamed from the fiery mount- 
ain were still broader and deeper. In 1874 the 
eruption was preceded by violent shocks of earth- 
quake, but was of brief duration, beginning to 
abate in about seven hours. Etna’s eruptions 
do not compare in magnitude with those of that 
awful volcano in Iceland known as the Skapta 
Jokul, but they have wrought extensive ruin, 
and will never cease to be the terror of all who 
dwell in the vicinity. 


Perhaps nowhere in the world are there such 
sudden changes in the weather as we enjoy—or 
suffer—here. The first Sunday in June was 
fiercely hot, the thermometer in this city record- 
ing 98° in the shade. Before the week had 
passed, a cold wave swept over the country; 
heavy frosts were reported from the East and 
from the West; snow-storms occurred in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, and the vegetable 
world suffered great damage. Warm wraps were 
found comfortable, and even a cheery fire in the 
grate was not despised. A few days later, and 
again the hot wave swelled over our city. 





The British nobleman—to whose name may 
be affixed a long list of titles and dignities— 
who lately passed through New York on his 
way to Canada is the eighth Duke of Argyll, 
and was born April 30, 1823. The Marquis of 
Lorne is the eldest of his twelve children. The 
duke was accompanied on his trip to this coun- 
try by his third son, Lord Walter Campbell, and 
two of his daughters. The fact that the Duke 
of Argyll is the representative of one of the old- 
est and most celebrated houses of the nobility 
of Scotland, and the distinction he has attained 
a8 a statesman and as a writer, as well as his 
moral worth, have won for him in America re- 
spect and admiration. It is thought possible 
that he will return here, before recrossing the 
Atlantic, in company with the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise. 

France and England have agreed to abstain 
from interference in the administration of the 
Egyptian government, and will not require the 
appointment of European ministers or comp- 
trollers-general, but will hold the Khedive re- 
sponsible for the consequences of his acts. 





More than 1500 of the English soldiers now 
in Zululand are under twenty-one years of age. 
So says the Court Journal. 

An amusing instance of the way in which Sir 
Garnet Wolseley becomes absorbed in his work 
is given by a commissariat officer, who was in- 
vited by him to breakfast during the African 
campaign, and requested to bring a skeleton 
map with him to note down the places and 
roads for the general’s information. ‘* He kept 
me at work,” said the officer, ‘* until 2.30, but I 
never heard a word about the breakfast.”’ 





The river Lena, in Siberia, remains frozen for 
nine mouths of the year. 


June is a terrible month for thousands of wea- 
ried scholars in ‘tour best schools.’’ It is the 
dreaded examination time, which they look for- 
ward to with fear and trembling throughout the 
year, and which they meet, with few exceptions, 
with nervous dread. If they ‘‘ pass’’ the ordeal 
they are considered “all right;” if they fail, all 
wrong. Whatever good may possibly result 
from these examinations, parents should be de- 
voutly thankful if their girls and boys endure 
the extra strain placed upon them during the 
hot weather, and escape illness, And it may be 





comforting for some to consider that it is not 
always those who “ pass”’ with highest honors 
the popular tests who have been the most faith- 
ful in study, or who have best understood the 
real meaning of the text-books. 





Alexander Solovieff, who attempted the assas- 
sination of the Emperor of Russia last April, was 
convicted before the Supreme Tribunal of be- 
longing to an association for the overthrow of 
the state, and suffered capital punishment on 
June 10. 





The spring reception of the American Muse- 
um of Natural History, in Manhattan Square, 
west of Central Park, was the occasion of bring- 
ing together some two or three thousand ladies 
and gentlemen, many of whom were citizens of 
note. The guests roamed through the build- 
ing, examining with apparent pleasure and in- 
terest the magnificent collections. The recent 
extension of the west-side elevated railway 
makes the Museum easily accessible, and visit- 
ors to the Park will not fail to avail themselves 
#f such a convenience. 

A new group, called ‘‘ The Baclony,” has just 
been completed in clay by the artist Rogers. It 
is somewhat larger than most of his groups, be- 
ing about two feet nine inches high. It repre- 
sents a scene not unlike what may often be seen 
in a large city. A richly dressed lady, with her 
arm around her little boy, is standing in an open 
balcony, watching with an amused smile the 
tricks ofa small dog on the ground below. Her 
little son is reaching over to drop a coin into 
the hat held up by the owner of the dog—a lad 
whose patched clothes, bare feet, and violin show 
him to be a street musician. A girl, evidently 
the sister of the poor boy, is directing the dog in 
his performances. The whole group is admira- 
ble in execution, and tells a graphic story. 





The young Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, who 
was born on May 12 at the Villa Carlotta, near 
Sans Souci, is singularly well provided with liv- 
ing ancestors, having no fewer than two great- 
grandfathers and four great-grandmothers still 
in life. The great-grandfathers are the German 
Emperor William, now in his eighty-third year, 
and Duke Bernard, in his seventy-ninth year. 
The great-grandmothers are the German Em- 
press Augusta, now in her sixty-eighth year; 
Queen Victoria, who has just completed her six- 
tieth year; Princess Mary Anne of the Nether- 
lands (mother of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Prussia, whose son, the hereditary Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen, is the father of the infant prin- 
cess), who completed her sixty-ninth year a few 
weeks ago; and the Duchess Mary of Saxe- 
Meiningen, the direct paternal great-grandmoth- 
er oftheinfant. Besides, both her grandfathers 
(the Crown Prince of Germany, now in his 
forty-eighth year, and the reigning Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen, in his fifty-fourth year) are living, 
but only one grandmother, the Imperial Prin- 
cess of Germany, mother of the young mother. 





The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 
opens this year on July 15. It is designed to 
meet the wants of such as wish to combine the 
study of some specialty with the rest and recre- 
ation of a sea-side resort. There are skilled in- 
structors in various departments, including the 
classics, English literature, German, French, 
drawing, phonography, geology, botany, his- 
tory, etc. 





The ladies of the Flower Mission urgently so- 
licit donations of books and magazines to be 
sent to the soldiers at frontier posts. Books of 
travel and history, as also standard novels and 
magazines, will be specially acceptable, but no 
“trashy” literature is desired. Some months 
ago the secretary of the Ladies’ Flower and 
Fruit Mission received an appeal from the hos- 
pital steward of Fort Benton, Montana Terri- 
tory, for reading matter, and for brightly colored 
pictures to hang on the bare walls of the hospi- 
tal wards. This appeal was answered, and a 
large package of chromos, colored lithographs, 
and books was forwarded to Fort Benton. As 
a result, numerous similar appeals have been re- 
ceived from remote frontier posts. These ap- 
peals have been answered as fur as possible, and 
through the ladies of the mission other ladies 
have been induced to interest themselves in this 
charity. Numerous letters have been received 
from soldiers, expressing the most heart-felt 
gratitude for the interest taken in them, and 
begging that it may not be discontinued. 





On June 11, 1829, Prince William of Prussia, 
now Emperor of Germany, married Marie Louise 
Augusta Catherine, daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Weimar. On June 11, 185, the silver 
wedding of this royal couple was celebrated at 
Berlin, delegations from all pa¥ts of the coun- 
try crowding into the capital to offer congrat- 
ulations and gifts; and on June 11, 1879, Berlin 
celebrated with great splendor the golden wed- 
ding of the Emperor and Empress of Germany, 
manifesting with hearty enthusiasm the loyalty 
of loving subjects. On this recent festive day 
the streets, houses, and public buildings of the 
city were profusely decorated, and in the even- 
ing brilliantly illuminated. The pretty blue 
corn-flower, the favorite plant of the Emperor, 
was seen in profusion on every side. Around 
the palace gathered an eager crowd, ever ready to 
greet with warm applause any one who had the 
right to enter there. The court ceremonies of 
the occasion were arranged in accordance with 
the strictest etiquette, and in the procession of 
princes and potentates were large numbers of 
distinguished visitors from the royal families of 
Saxony, Russia, England, Prussia, Bavaria, Ba- 
den, and other countries, The venerable Em- 
peror showed some signs of weakness during 
some of the ceremonies, although his general 
health is good. At the time of his marriage the 
Emperor was thirty-two years old—Prince Will- 
ium he was then—and his young bride only 
eighteen. The Empress Augusta has borne a 
high character for domestic virtues, for intellect- 
ual culture, and for practical benevolence. She 
gave personal attention to the education of her 
children, the Crown Prince Frederick William 
and the Princess Louise, now Grand Duchess of 
Baden, and has ever been a loving mother. The 
Emperor bas always been represented as taking 
great pleasure in the company of his children 
and grandchildren. Asasovereign, he has been, 
and still is, greatly beloved, and he has loved 
Germany. 
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Fig. 1.—P.atn anp Srrirep Buntine Fig. 2.—Linen Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For description see Supplement. No. IL, Figs. 7-16. 


Hair Ornament.—Filigree Point. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tas hair ornament in form of a flower with 
leaves is worked with gold thread and fine silk in 
filigree point. For one of the lancet-shaped leaves 
transfer the outlines to linen, and tack the latter 
on stiff paper at the upper and under ends of the 
leaf with basting stitches, which serve as guides 
in working. Knot the end of a piece of fine gold 
cord together with a piece of the finest flower wire, 
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InitiaL.—Satin anp Tent Srircn Emproipery. 


and fasten it to the lower basting stitch in the 
middle of the leaf, overcast both threads along the 
inner line with long button-hole stitches of dark 
green silk, and tie the working thread to the bast- 
ing stitch at the point where the work was begun. ’ 
Work on this inner row the 2d and 3d rows of but- Fig 4.—CntAretame Cnar 
ton-hole stitches with similar silk in a lighter shade POR Fan, 

(letting the chain come on the inside), without in- 

serting the wire, which is left standing for the stem of the leaf. In the outer rows 
the button-hole stitches should be worked closer, as shown by the illustration. Hav- 
ing finished the inner strip, baste the middle of the leaf on linen, and work the outer 
part in a similar manner. For the points which fill the intervals run the long but- 
ton-hole stitches very evenly with triple gold threads as shown by the illustration, and 
fasten the ends on the wrong side of the button-hole stitches. The hanging ends of 
wire are wound closely with green silk for the stem of the leaf. For the other two 
leaves use green silk in two shades and brown silk. To enlarge the leaves, work one 
or more additional rows of button-hole stitches. The flower is worked with coral 
red silk in four shades. Having transferred the outlines of the design to linen, be- 
gin each petal at the middle, as deseribed previously, fastening the gold cord and the 
working thread to the basting stitch which marks the lower (inner) point of the 
petal, going forward overcast the gold cord and wire to the upper basting stitch with 
button-hole stitches of coral red silk in the darkest shade (for the two small petals), 
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turn down both the cord and wire, and going 
back work several button-hole stitches, catching . 
the wire at the same time. In the 2d and 4th , ‘ 
rows omit the wire, and in the 5th row form the 
picots. Before beginning this row, it is best to 
fasten the petal on the linen. The following 
strip is worked in a similar manner with silk of 
the lighter shade, but in the first row catch the 
picots at the same time. After finishing a petal, 
run the inner rows of picots with several gold 
threads. For the larger petals use the three 
lighter shades of the silk. The calyx of the 
flower consists of a tassel of dark red silk loops 
and a small petal formed of gold cord. For the 
latter baste the gold cord on linen in spirals, as 
shown by Fig. 2, on page 424, joining them with 
two rows of chain stitches worked crosswise with 
fine yellow silk. For the stamens form several a“ 
loops of gold thread, run them with fine wire, Fig. 1.—Hatr-Pix 
twist the latter, and wind it with dark red sllk. 
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Jewelry, Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1. — Harr - Pry, 
composed of a gilt star, 
from which depend three 
grelots formed of wax 
beads set in gold. 

Fig. 2. — Harr - Pry, 
composed of several rows 
of silver beads, which 
are joined with a semi- 
circular hoop of similar 
beads. 

Fig. 3.—Coms. This 
narrow __ tortoise - shell 
comb is joined with a 
emi-circular gold hoop 
set with gilt balls by 
means of a hinge. 

Fig. 4.—CHATELAINE 
CHAIN FoR Fan, orna- 
mented with an oxidized 
silver rose-bud and leaves. 
To the lower leaves is 
attached a silver chain, 
finished with a swivel- 
hook, from which the 
fan is suspended. 

Fig. 5.—CHATELAINE 
Cuain For Watcu. The 
separate links are of 
open-work oxidized sil- 
ver. The upper part is 
finished with a shield 
of jet ornamented with 
silver. 


Satin Fichu-Collar. 


To make this _fichu- 
collar cut of pale blue 2 
satin and net lining two Har TRIMMED WiTH FocLarp Scarr. 





Fig. 1.—Harg0rnamen 
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Fig. 1.—Camev’s-HAIR Fig, 2.—Summer CasHMere Fig. 3.—Pompapocr Sattren Dress. 
Dress. Dress. Bacx.—[See Fig. 7.] 
For description see For description see For pattern and description see 


Supplement. Supplement. uppl., No. L., Figs. 1-6. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt 
rroM 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 











pieces from Fig. 55, Supplement, join them accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, and trim the fichu- 
collar with three folds of batiste des Indes and with 
side-pleated Breton lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
which is headed with a strip of embroidery three- 
quarters of an inch wide. The neck is finished 
with a roll of satin, a crépe lisse ruche, and Breton 
lace, which is continued in a spiral row down the 
right front. Furnish the collar with satin button- 
loops and gilt buttons. 


Initial for Handkerchief. 
Tuis initial is worked with fine embroidery cot- 
ton in satin and tent stitch. 


Hat trimmed with Foulard Scarf. 

Tue drooping brim is of yellow English straw. 
On this arrange a three-cornered brown foulard 
scarf bordered with white stripes, fasten the bias 
edge on the linen in folds, and tie the ends in the 
back. Underlay the middle of the scarf with stiff 
lace, turn under the sides as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and fasten the 
middle end of the 
searf on the knot- 
tedends. The brim 
is lined with a bias 
strip of similar 
foulard. 


Black Satin 
Bonnet. 

THE crown is 
covered _ smoothly 
with black satin. 
For the brim fold 
a bias piece of 
satin lengthwise 
through the mid- 
dle, and shirr the 
double layer over 
wire three-quarters 
of an inch from 
the fold, tien twice 
at intervals of an 
inch and a quarter. 
Having joined the 
crown and brim 
and turned the lat- 
ter down in front 
and up in the back 
as shown by the 
illustration, trim 
the bonnet with a 
bias strip of India 
muslin, which is 
edged on both 
sides with  side- 
pleated Breton lace 
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Buiack Satin Bonnet. an inch and three- 
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Fig. 5.—J ARDINIERE Fig. 6.—CacHemire DES INpES Fig. 7.—Pompapour Satrren 
Sarreen Dress. aNnD P&xin Dress. Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see For description see For pattern and description see 

uppl., No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Supplement. 
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For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Piars anp Srripep Brntina Fig. 4.—Linen Drrss.—Back.—|See Fig. 2.] 
Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 7-16, 


quarters wide. This strip is set on smooth in front and 
in spirals on the sides. A long black ostrich feather 
curls around the crown. On the left side is a dagger 
in filigree silver and a spray of rose-buds 





FLIRTS. 
K greer ye there is, perhaps, no greater evil engen- 
dered by society than that classed as “flirting,” 
and though there are no greater enemies to themselves 
and to the community at large than flirts, yet we should 
be sorry to class under that head, as by the manner in 





Satin Ficuv-Courar. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 55. 





which the word flirt is used we should be led to do, ev- 
ery pleasant girl. There are many who spend their 
lives in making a sport of their fellows: nor is this con- 
fined to the female sex alone; although, in the common 
acceptation of the word, its use is apt to be restricted 
to them, as if there were no sinners in that respect amongst the male portion of 
society. Yet such is not the case; there are some men formed by nature to be 
flirts, almost the whole of whose life is passed in this frivolous amusement, and 
whose undisguised opinion is that there is nothing pleasanter than to flirt with girls 
until they grow fond of them, and then to throw them over; but such a course of 
conduct can hardly be of use to them or the community of which they are such 
unworthy members. 

The habit of flirting grows almost imperceptibly upon those who have once 
yielded to its power. Its beginning, like that of many other evils, may be harmless 
enough ; but the length to which flirts are sometimes led, in order to gratify their 
craving for excitement, has no limit. 

It is the same with the drunkard. Gradually, and with silent motions, the demon 
drink infolds its votaries within its arms; and he who had at first taken drink 
simply for the sake of being sociable, at length takes it to quell an inordinate 
craving which has obtained possession of his very soul. 


Fig. 5.—CHATELAINE 
CHAIN FOR WATCH. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. _ 





[Jury 5, 1879. 








LOVE AND FAITH. 
CHAPTER I. 


FAIR soft day in the old-fashioned garden 

of an old-fashioned house, located in the 
very midst of the business portion of the large 
and busy town of Manchester. 

It was in this garden that the flickering April 
sunlight marked twelve o’clock on the sun-dial, 
supported by three mutilated dryads, which oc- 
cupied the centre of a grass-plot, round the bor- 
ders of which spring flowers were brightly bloom- 
ing, while hard by was a small arbor draped 
over with the ordinary starry clematis. Within 
this arbor, framed as it were by green tendrils, 
sat a young girl, busily engaged in drawing. Un- 
der more favorable circumstances, she was, no 
doubt, exceedingly pretty; for she had a skin 
that was milk white, large dove-like eyes of dark 
gray, and thick masses of soft brown hair; but 
just now she looked pale and weary. Her dress 
was careless, her hair pushed off her temples and 
gathered into a heavy knot low on the neck, and 
her forehead was drawn into a frown that did not 
suit her type of physiognomy. On the small ta- 
ble before her lay a case of mathematical instru- 
ments; and it was with these that she worked— 
tracing out intricate designs, of an apparently 
mechanical character, on a large sheet of card- 
board, and now and then noting down certain nu- 
merical results on a piece of paper near at hand. 

It seemed weary work; and when at last she 
glanced at the hour on the sun-dial, she threw 
down her pencil with an air of unmistakable relief. 

“T must go and see about dinner,” she said, 
half aloud; and she took up a large portfolio 
from the ground beside her, and began to put 
her drawings away. 

While she was thus occupied a clear, ringing 
voice called, “ Di!” 

A quick, sturdy step sounded on the gravel- 
walk, and round a group of rhododendrons that 
formed a perfect wall of tinted bloom a young 
man came into sight. He was not regularly hand- 
some, but he had a tall, well-knit figure, and a 
frank, pleasant face—sunburnt—lit up by a pair 
of laughing blue eyes ; and his whole bearing dif- 
fused such an air of moral sunshine that it was 
no wonder the gloom parted and fled from the 
girl’s white forehead at once. 

“Jack!” she cried, eagerly ; and then, smiling, 
she added, in a tone of absurdly weak reproof : 
“You provoking boy, how you startled me! 
What on earth brings you here at this hour of 
the day?” 

“ Kiss me, my sweet, and I’]I tell you,” he said, 
gayly. Then having planted half a dozen fervid 
kisses on her red lips without incurring any re- 
buke, he went on, more gravely : “ Di darling, con- 
gratulate me: my fortune is made. If your fa- 
ther says yes, we can be married this day month 
—perhaps sooner.” 

A delicate rose-color flashed into the girl’s 
face, making her absolutely lovely. She gasped: 
“Tell me what you mean, Jack—tell me all 
about it.” 

“T mean exactly what I say,” he answered; 
“but as for telling you all about it, I can’t do 
that, my darling, for I am bound to secrecy. I 
can only tell you this, that my fortune—our 
fortune—is made, and you are mine—mine, Di! 
You know, Di, I have always had rather a me- 
chanical talent, and, thanks to your father’s kind- 
ness, I have acquired some aptitude in turning it 
to account.” 

“Yes,” said Di, with a rueful glance at her 
portfolio—* yes, I know you have; and I know 
you will end by being as bad as he is, if you don’t 
stop yourself in time.” 

“Stop myself!” he replied,with a ringing laugh. 
“Why, darling little simpleton, the science of me- 
chanics is the lever of the world nowadays; and 
in all the world there is no better or more direct 
road to fortune than that which it opens. If we 
are married soon, it will be thanks to mechanics.” 

Di’s face fell a little; but she only said, 
“How ot 

“By means of a great invention,” Jack told 
her, gravely, with a crimson color rising in his 
face, and light flashing from his blue eyes—“ an 
invention which will be the greatest since steam, 
and which will go far to revolutionize the whole 
system of mechanics as known to the world at 
present. I wish I could show it to you, Di; I 
wish I could tell you— But what is the mat- 
ter? Why do you look at me just as if—as if 
you were disappointed ?” 

“Because I am disappointed. I thought you 
meant something real—something to be relied on, 
Jack. How could you disappoint me so cruelly ? 
Tam s0 sorry that this fever—God knows I am al- 
most tempted to call it madness—has seized you 
too. Jack dear, for Heaven’s sake put it from you. 
Trust to the steady results of honest labor, and 
not to these wild schemes of a fortune to be 
made at one stroke. Look at my father; let him 
be a warning to you. See how his life has been 
spent in the service of this wretched science. 
How many inventions that were to benefit the 
world he has made! and where and how is he 
to-day? Oh, I had so hoped that with you I 
should be free from this weary toil that comes 
to nothing, this eager counting on dreams that 
are shadowy as air. And now, Jack, Jack, you 
will break my heart!” 

“ Darling, I hope not,” he said, half concerned, 
yet half amused. “You don’t properly appre- 
ciate your father, Di; you don’t know what a 
great man he is, what a great man he yet will 
be, in the face of that world which has treated 
him as from the beginning it has always treated 
genius—has robbed him, and laughed at him, and 
refused to hear him. But it will hear him yet. 
There never was a great mind that did not have 
to pass through this ordeal. There never was a 
great discovery that was not met by this oppo- 
sition. There never was a great achievement 
that did not have to triumph over these difficul- 
ties. Still the triumph comes at last. It has 





been hard on you, my poor pet, but I trust the 
hardest is over at last. Apart from my good 
fortune, your father tells me he is working on an 
invention which he thinks the greatest he has 
ever conceived, and the patent right of which he 
does not intend to put out of his own hand.” 

“Yes, he is working at it,” Di said, wearily. 
“T have been making out some of the drawings, 
but he has forbidden me to show them even to 
you. He has been robbed so often of the ‘ chil- 
dren of his brain,’ as he calls them, that he has 
grown very suspicious now. Sometimes I believe 
he is frightened to trust me. Oh, Jack, it’s such 
sad work ; and to think that you have started on 
the same rugged path!” 

“T have only made a beginning; and as for 
my being a great inventor, you may let your 
mind be at rest on that point. Nature has not 
favored me with the rare gift of original concep- 
tion. I can only work out other men’s thoughts, 
and sometimes bring them to a practical issue. 
This is all I have done. Even now a man,a 
friend of mine—I can not tell you his name, be- 
cause he desires it to be kept secret—conceived 
a new idea in mechanics, but, lacking practical 
knowledge, he could not work it out in practical 
form. So he brought a rough draught of the in- 
vention to me, and told me that if I could per- 
fect it, I might take out the patent and share 
half the profits. I saw at once what a magnifi- 
cent thing it would be if it could be perfected, 
so I fell into the idea forthwith, and went to 
work. Oh, Di, how I worked! I saw fortune 
and you, love, before me, and I never drew rein 
night or day. But, after a while, the invention 
fever came over me, and the fascination of sci- 
ence overtook me. Then I forgot all about for- 
tune, I even forgot all about you, and worked on 
and on, only that I might reach the result which 
seemed ever before me, and yet ever eluding my 
grasp, like a will-o’-the-wisp. It eluded me for 
a long time, and no one but an inventor can im- 
agine the feverish state of my mind. Waking 
or sleeping, I thought of nothing else, dreamed 
of nothing else, saw nothing else; and when at 
last one day the solution of my difficulty came 
to me, like a flash of inspiration, I shouted until 
people would have voted me amadman. I want- 
ed then to throw down paper and pencil, and 
rush to you; but the man I spoke of held me 
bound to absolute secrecy, and he did not relax 
this requirement even when all the specifications 
were made out and forwarded to the Patent 
Office. It was not till this morning, when he 
came and said the patent was issued, that he 
also told me I could announce the fact to my 
friends, provided I did not divulge his name. 
Heaven only knows why he should wish to give 
me all the credit as well as half the profits. But 
one thing is certain, my darling—our fortune is 
made, and you are mine.” 

Jack Travers caught her in his arms at the 
last words, and pressed kiss after kiss on her 
lids and cheeks and lips, while she could only 
lay her head down on his shoulder, and indulge 
in a hysterical combination of laughter and tears. 

“T am happy, Jack, and grateful—so grate- 
ful!” she said, as plainly as she could in her 
agitated condition; “ but, dear, I should be still 
more happy if the fortune had come to you in 
any other way. It seems to me just like gam- 
bling—like something that means prosperity for 
a little while, but ruin in the end. I may be 
very foolish, but that is the light it bears for 
me. And then, Jack, do you know, I have a 
presentiment that ill luck is in store for us.” 

Jack smiled at this, but he did not attempt 
any thing like reason in reply. He stroked her 
soft brown hair caressingly, looked with sunny 
blue eyes right into her own, then changed the 
subject by asking if her father was at home. 

“TI did not see him as I came through the 
house ; and I am on thorns until I have told him 
of my good fortune, and got his promise that I 
may take you as soon as I please.” 

“He can’t give that promise without consult- 
ing me, Jack,” she whispered, archly. 

“Can't he? Well, let us go and see.” 

They went accordingly, sauntering side by side 
down the garden paths bordered trimly with box, 
and enlivened here and there by tall fragrant 
lilacs. They entered side by side—his arm round 
her waist, her cheek, now bright with happiness, 
close to his breast~—a narrow, dark passage, and 
then passed into a room that resembled an ama- 
teur machine shop. Mathematical and mechan- 
ical designs lined the walls; models in miniature 
of machines, in connection with which steam has 
ever been used as a motive power, occupied every 
available space excepting that which was filled 
by a huge locked cabinet; and in the midst of 
this apparent disorder stood a table, littered over 
with paper and drawing materials. Di looked 
round and shook her head. 

“Papa is not liere. You'll have to remain on 
thorns a little longer, Jack.” 

“Perhaps he is somewhere in the house.” 

“No, he is out. Don’t you see his hat is gone ? 
He has gone out machine-seeing somewhere. He 
goes on such excursions for what he calls ‘ prac- 
tical suggestions.’ Let us go back to the gar- 
den; this old room is so dark and cold, even on 
a sunny day, that it always makes me shiver.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Very much like the fortunes of the old house 
were the fortunes of the man who lived in it. 
He was of good descent, he was Scotch, and he 
had once possessed a moderate amount of wealth ; 
but having been blessed—or rather cursed—with 
the gift of invention, the wealth had melted away 
to satisfy the insatiable demands of scientific ex- 
periments, until little or nothing of it remained. 
After his fortune was gone, he exhausted the pa- 
tience of his friends. After a time he drifted to 
Manchester, and became the inmate of the old 
rambling house. Here he lived a queer sort of 





existence, working with feverish energy at an 


invention which was to revolutionize the whole 
system of mechanics, and make, not one, but a 
dozen fortunes for himself. Here, also, he made 
the acquaintance of Jack Travers, a young civil 
engineer of unusual promise and talent. 

Despite his promise and talent, however, Jack 
was poor as a church mouse. But in Malcolm 
Cameron’s eyes that fact was any thing but a 
disadvantage. He was so eccentric, so crazy, as 
people said, that he looked on poverty as in the 
light of a badge of merit. And when he found 
that a love affair was developing between his 
girl Diana and young Travers, instead of turning 
the penniless suitor out of doors, he told him he 
might marry her as soon as he could support her 
in a respectable manner. 

Encouraged in this way, the love affair grew 
and ripened, and was an authorized engagement. 
The lovers sat on a bench in the garden—a mag- 
nificent weeping-ash shading the glory of sun- 
light from them, the flowers so fragrant round 
them, and the birds twittering above them; and 
while they laid countless plans for the blissful 
future, Mr. Cameron, as his daughter had rightly 
surmised, was peering in and out among machin- 
ery. The workmen near his house knew him well 
by sight, and one of the master-machinists seem- 
ed to have taken quite a liking to the care-worn 
old man. 

This master-machinist, a man about thirty-five, 
ranked quite high in his calling, and had com- 
plete control over the workshops. His name was 
Thorp, and he was gentlemanly, though not a 
gentleman by birth. He had assiduously culti- 
vated Mr. Cameron’s acquaintance, and it had not 
been difficult for him to do so, since there was 
the best possible foundation for intimacy—a com- 
mon taste—between them. But the gossips as- 
serted that the lily and rose tints and sweet gray 
eyes of Di Cameron possessed more attraction for 
the master-machinist than the father’s discourses 
on cog-wheels and piston-rods, Anyhow, Mr. 
Thorp visited the old house in a quiet friendly 
way, and both father and daughter received him 
cordially. . 

On this morning, as Mr. Cameron stood attent- 
ively regarding the action of a new-fangled cyl- 
inder, the master-machinist came out of his office 
and walked up to him. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Cameron,” he said, 
in his plausible voice ; “I wanted to congratulate 
you on young Travers’s good luck ; and I suppose 
Imay congratulate Miss Cameron more especially.” 

Even as he spoke a red flush mounted to his 
swarthy face, and a hard, sinister look stole over 
his thin compressed lips, though a forced smile 
sat on them. 

Malcolm Cameron, his head full of the new 
cylinder, scarcély heard what the man said; as- 
suredly he did not comprehend the drift of the 
remark one whit. 

“Jack Travers’s good luck?” he repeated, 
dreamily. “I have not heard of any special luck 
having fallen to him. Whatisit? Has he suc- 
ceeded in getting a position on the railway ?” 

“Something infinitely better than a position on 
the railway,” and Thorp shrugged his shoulders, 
and gave another sardonic smile. “I wonder 
you have not heard of his good fortune; every 
one else has. He has made a tremendous hit by 
a patent.” 

“A patent ?” 

“Yes; Iam surprised you know nothing of it. 
I supposed, of course, that Travers had been con- 
sulting you all the time; and in fact I thought— 
indeed, I felt sure—that you had a hand in the 
matter. The idea looks so like one of yours—at 
least I fancied so.” 

“What is the idea?” asked Mr. Cameron, fe- 
verishly, all on the gui vive about the matter. 
“The young scamp has told me nothing about it 
—very shabby of him. But I always thought he 
had brains, and would make his fortune sooner 
or later, only I did not expect it would come so 
soon. What is the idea, Mr. Thorp? Bless my 
soul, to think of a patent !” 

“The idea is something quite new, at least in 
machinery. I don’t know how I can explain it. 
I am not a good hand at description ; but if you 
will step into my office I'll show you a design. 
It was made out some time ago, to show me what 
it was and how it worked. The fellow has lots 
of brain.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. Cameron, cordially; then 
he paused. “I had better not see it, perhaps. 
You see if Travers had wished me to do so, he 
would have—” he began, with old-fashioned punc- 
tiliousness ; but Thorp interrupted him. 

“My dear Sir, don’t you see why Travers kept 
you in the dark? He wanted tospring a success 
upon you, and not a failure. He is doubtless at 
your place now, telling the good news to Miss 
Cameron. Where can be the harm of your see- 
ing the design? Every body and any body can 
see it now, since the patent is issued.” 

“TI suppose there zs no harm, then,” and Mal- 
colm Cameron’s care-worn face lit up with eager- 
ness. The temptation was strong enough to 
make him forsake the cylinder even, and he hur- 
ried into the office with quick steps. 

The office was a sort of box some four feet 
square, and it contained a desk, a table, and two 
chairs with high backs and hard seats. 

Placing one of these chairs for his visitor, 
Thorp opened the top of the desk and busied 
himself in extracting one particular paper out of 
a crowded pigeon-hole. This accomplished, aft- 
er much apparent searching and trouble, he un- 
folded and spread out a large sheet covered with 
Indian-ink designs, before the eager eyes of the 
insatiable old inventor. 

Mr. Cameron rose from his chair, leaned for- 
ward on his trembling hands, and stared at the 
sheet. 

Any thing that related to inventions or patents 
of course interested him deeply, but the present 
matter came home to him almost as though it 
belonged to himself—Jack Travers’s invention. 








He was eager to see what the boy had accom- 





plished ; so eager, indeed, that for a moment the 
sheer eagerness defeated its own object: the pa- 
per swam before his eyes; the diagrams danced 
to and fro, and he saw nothing. After a second 
the mist cleared, and then, 28 his glance fell on 
the principal design, the idea showed itself clear 
and distinct—too clear and too distinct, He saw 
it, caught it, gave a great hard gasp, and fell on 
his seat, half fainting. 

Thorp, who, was intently watching him, grew 
frightened ; he thought he had a serious case of 
apoplexy on his hands. Seizing a small jug of 
water that stood near, he flung half its contents on 
the poor old pallid face ; and snatching up a news- 
paper, fanned the man while loosening his cravat. 

In a minute or two the remedies had their ef- 
fect. Poor old Malcolm Cameron opened his 
large care-worn eves, looked up, and finally spoke, 
with the most pitiful quaver in his voice. 

“Let me see it again; I must—must have been 
mistaken.” 

“My dear friend, what is the matter?” cried 
Thorp, earnestly. ‘Is any thing—” 

“The design !—the design!” interrupted his 
visitor, peevishly. ‘ My God! man, don’t talk to 
me whilst Iam almost mad. Show me the design 
again instantly.” 

The tone was so peremptory that the other 
obeyed at once. He held it up, and Malcolm 
Cameron, bending forward, examined it with eyes 
that seemed starting out of his head. 

He said nothing, but the usually pale hue of 
his skin grew almost of an ashy blue, and his 
thin hands, with their long fingers, clasped and 
unclasped themselves convulsively, while more 
than once his lips quivered as though with words 
which could not find voice. 

At last he motioned the paper away, and ris- 
ing, tottered rather than walked to the door. By 
this time, however, Thorp had recovered himself, 
and considered it right to interfere. 

“Come, come, Mr. Cameron, pray sit down,” he 
urged. ‘“ You are not fit to go out in this state. 
Take some water. Try and compose yourself. 
Why, good heavens, my good Sir, what is the 
matter ?” 

“Nothing,” ejaculated the other, wearily ; 
he sat down and gulped some water. 
is the matter,” he repeated. 
but—the old, old story.” 

“T hope you are not vexed with Travers for 
not letting you know. I assure you—” 

Something in the set face before him made the 
master-machinist pause. Involuntarily he ceased 
speaking, and said no more, even when, after a 
minute, Malcolm Cameron rose and silently left 
the office. 

He walked down the street toward his own 
house like one stunned. The people who met 
him looked in his countenance and thought he 
grew more crazy each day. But when he reached 
home, when he closed the front door, crossed the 
passage, and stood in his own room, the unnatural 
quietude gave way. He looked round yearningly 
on the darlings of his heart, the mute children of 
his brain; he gazed piteously at the jealously 
locked cabinet, where the toil of so many months, 
of anxious days and sleepless nights, was draw- 
ing to a successful issue; he glanced at the table, 
where long lines of abstruse calculations met his 
eye; then, with one groan, he sank into a seat, 
burst into a childish sob, and burying his face 
from the light, sat a picture of stricken desolation. 

In this state Di found him when she entered, 
followed by her lover. Her eyes were so dazzled 
by the bright sunshine out of which she had come 
that for an instant she did not see the relaxed 
figure bent forward over the useless papers, but 
when she realized the whole scene, she rushed 
forward with her whole heart in her voice. 

“ Papa, what ails you ?” 

Malcolm Cameron raised his face, and the mere 
sight of it seemed to petrify her, for she stood 
silent and motionless. Never in all her life had 
she seen a face so set and bloodless, and never 
had she met such a look as gleamed on her now, 

“Papa!” she cried again ; and then she paused, 
and Jack Travers spoke. 

“Something has happened, 
Something terrible is the matter. 
he asked, hastily. 

In an instant the inventor was himself—in 
fact, more than himself. Few people who knew 
the abstracted devotee of science, the pale schol- 
ar, whose mind was habitually absent from the 
earth he trod, would have recognized him in the 
man who faced around upon the speaker, his 
features aglow with passionate energy, his deep- 
set eves flashing with fire. 

“ You dare to ask me that!” he said. “ You 
dare to enter my room, side by side with her, and 
speak to me—to me, whom you have betrayed so 
cruelly, so dishonorably, so dastardly! Your au- 
dacity almost equals your villainy, and I have but 
one answer for you. Leave my house, or I’ll turn 
you out!” 

There is no exaggeration in saying that if a 
thunder-bolt had riven the walls asunder, neither 
Jack nor Di would have been more confounded 
than they were by this unexpected and unprece- 
dented mode of address. 

“Oh, my poor father !” cried the girl, in a sol- 
emn hushed voice, for she believed that veritable 
madness had come to him. But Jack, after one 
gasp of astonishment, saw that there was naught 
of insanity in the steady face fronting him, and 
he answered, as calmly as he could: ' 

“T don’t understand. I am so little conscious 
of having offended you that I beg of you to be 
more explicit. What have I done, Sir? What 
can you mean by accusing me of villainy, or of 
betraying you?” 

“ Answer me one thing,” 
said, sternly. 
tion?” 

“ An invention!’ Jack replied, starting: then’ 
he added, quietly enough : “ Yes, and I came here 4 
this morning to tell you of it.” 


and 
“Nothing 
“ Nothing, nothing, 


Mr. Cameron. 
What is it?” 
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“ Have you not patented “ inven- 
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unmitigated scorn in these words, “‘ To tell me!” 
“Well, I tell you in return that you are a —— 
thief !” 

“Father!” exclaimed Di, aghast; and she 
caught the back of a chair to support herself. 

“Look at that man!” said Malcolm Cameron, 
pointing, with a gesture which was almest tragic, 
at Jack. “Look at him, and tell me, girl, if that 
is the face of an innocent man !” 

And in truth Jack’s face at the moment was 
hardly an innocent one.’ The very nature of the 
accusation had stricken him from all mode of de- 
fense, while its suddenness had so appalled him 
that he stood as if riveted to the centre of the 
room, the pale, silent picture of what seemed de- 
tected guilt. Not so thought Di, however. She 
gave a glance at him, and then sprang to his side. 

“Jack! Jack! dearest love! don’t look like 
this!” she cried. “He does not mean what he 
says.” 
ch Yes, but I do,” Malcolm Cameron asserted, 
in a quiet, almost cruel, voice. 

“T have only one reply to make to you,” Jack 
spoke at last. “ Substantiate your charge.” 

“That is easy enough, if you will be good 
enough to describe the nature of your invention.” 

Coldly and concisely Jack complied with the 
request. He described the nature of the concep- 
tion which he had worked out to a successful 
result, and briefly added the explanation which 
he had made to Di—a statement that the original 
invention was not his own, and an account of the 
difficulty he had encountered in bringing it to 
practical operation. Malcolm Cameron heard 
him out without interruption of any kind, and 
was silent for a moment. Then he said, frigidly: 

“Do you decline to give the name of the orig- 
inal inventor?” 

“T have no option but to decline, so long as he 
chooses to hold me to secrecy.” 

“Ts he likely to hold you bound to secrecy if 
your good name is at stake in the matter?” 

Jack Travers threw his head back haughtily. 

“My good name is not likely to be at stake, 
Sir, with any one who knows me.” 

“Ts it not?” exclaimed the other, with a short 
dry laugh. “Then it is only because men will 
believe your word in preference to the word of 
the mad oldinventor. Perhaps you counted upon 
that, however. If so, the calculation does you 
much credit.” 

“ Papa,” broke in Di, with almost a wail, “ why 
do you say such cruel things? Jack does not 
understand them, and neither do I. Speak plain- 
ly, for God’s sake. Tell him—tell me—of what 
you suspect him.” 

“ T suspect him of nothing,” Mr. Cameron sneer- 
ed. “On his own evidence I convict him of 
basely stealing my invention—the invention at 
which I have labored so long, the invention which 
was dearer to me than you, my child of flesh and 
blood—and of patenting it for his own use, and 
in his own name.” 

“Papa!” 

“T accuse him again. I say he is a thief!” 

“ Papa!” and Di, flinging her white arms round 
her lover, turned a defiant face on the old man. 
“You outrage Jack, and you outrage me. How 
can you? how could you ?” 

“Maybe you have a share in this vile work, 
girl,’ Mr. Cameron remarked, bitterly, as he 
noted how she took the young man’s part. “I 
was an old fool to trust you—to trust any body. 
I might have known that treachery and robbery 
would be the end. With or without your conniv- 
ance he must have obtained the design.” 

“From me!” she cried, with a quick gasp, for 
she had not expected this. Then she turned 
again to Jack, and laid her cheek down lovingly 
on his breast. “See, Jack, now he is beside him- 
self, see how little he means it. You can not re- 
sent a charge in which I am included.” 

“T only ask to hear the evidence on which I 
am condemned,” Jack replied, quietly now, a pity 
almost for the white-faced trembling old man 
filling him. 

“You shall be satisfied,” Malcolm Cameron 
said, briefly. 

He went to the cabinet, unlocked the door, and 
took out a large portfolio. Bringing this to the 
table, he opened it, and bade Jack come forward. 
When he obeyed, several designs were laid be- 
fore him. He took them up one by one, and ex- 
amined them closely. Putting down the last one, 
he remained silent; his face wore the hue of 
death, and his eyes drooped. It was only when 
Mr. Cameron asked what he had to say that he 
looked up and spoke. 

“T have only to say that Fate is against me. I 
can not refute the evidence of these papers. Iam, 
indeed, astounded at it. I can only assert my own 
innocence, and of course that assertion will count 
for nothing with you, Sir. I do not believe that 
the man associated with me in this matter stole 
the invention. For, in the first place, he is a man 
of honor; and in the second place, he had no 
opportunity of stealing. Therefore I can only 
believe that it has been a strange coincidence of 
thought. God knows how much I regret ever 
having any part in it; but of one thing you may 
be sure—until of your own accord you retract 
the accusation made this day, I will never touch 
one penny of the profits. I have not much hope 
of such a thing, but the truth may come to light 
some day. Until then, Mr. Cameron, I return you 
many thanks for your past kindness, and bid you 
a long, long good-by. Of course you know that 
I shall never enter your house again. Di!” His 
voice quite broke down here, but he held out 
his arms, and in a minute Di was in them. 

She was crying bitterly, and in the midst of 
their parting embrace only one or two words 
were exchanged. 

“Don’t forget me, Jack. I have firm faith in 
you,” she sobbed. 

“Bll neyer forget you, darling. Have faith in 
me always,” Jack answered. 

Then they tore themselves apart, and Jack 
went hastily out. When the heavy house door 





closed upon him, a sharp and bitter pang shot 
through his heart. He was drearily conscious 
that it was for a long, long time. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a mild October evening when Di Cam- 
eron sat in the old-fashioned garden. She was 
dreadfully changed since the day that she had 
looked her last on the man whom she loved with 
all her heart. The pretty pink bloom had quite 
left her cheeks ; the dark gray eyes were soft and 
earnest still, but wistful, and sorrowful, and un- 
derlined by broad bistre shades. She was not 
drawing, nor reading, nor even working; but she 
sat quite motionless on her low seat beneath the 
feathery clematis stars, with an air of listless 
languor pervading her whole form and attitude. 
Her hands—hands that had waxed painfully slen- 
der—were loosely clasped in her lap, and her 
gaze, all unh@eding the gorgeous bloom that still 
lingered on the earth and scented the autumnal 
air with its fragrance, was turned to the western 
sky, where a long low bank of violet cloud now 
received the sun. She did not even hear or turn 
when a step sounded on the path close by. And 
when, with his head bent forward, her father 
came up beside her, he too was absorbed as usu- 
al, and not having perceived her, started and 
spoke sharply. 

“What are you doing here? I thought you 
said you were going to see Mrs. Grant, Di?” 

“T did go,” she replied, in a listless voice, “ but 
she was not at home. When I came back you 
were busy with Mr. Thorp, and I did not wish to 
disturb you.” 

“You might have done so. Of course Thorp’s 
visits are more for you than for me.” 

“ Are they?” asked Di, carelessly. “I should 
grieve to think so.” 

“Pray why?” and Malcolm Cameron, whose 
temper of late had grown almost violent, frowned 
deeply. 

“ Because—you know why. If Mr. Thorp likes 
me, I would rather he stopped away.” 

“Do you mean to say that if Thorp asked you to 
marry him, you would be mad enough to say no ?” 

“T hope he will never ask me; but if he does, 
I shall say no.” 

“ And why?” 

“Papa, what a question!” cried Di, her lan- 
guor flown, great tearless sobs breaking from 
her. “Because I don’t love him. Because I 
shall never love any one but my poor, injured, 
ill-treated Jack—Jack, whom I believe to be the 
soul of honor—Jack, in whom I have, and shall 
have, faith as long as I live!” 

“Rubbish!” muttered the old man, sitting 
down opposite to her, his face lowering, his eyes 
scintillating with hate of him whom the girl de- 
fended. “Rubbish! Put that scoundrel out of 
your head forever. Never, with my consent, 
shall you see or speak again with a rogue that 
traded on confidence to make his fortune.” 

“No more against him, papa !” she interrupted. 
“Tt breaks my heart to hear you say such cruel, 
unjust things.” 

“Well, I'll say no more, but you must promise 
to marry Thorp.” 

He waited for her reply, but getting none, he 
rose up and walked slowly to the house. 

The days passed on, and, in spite of her, Thorp’s 
visits grew more frequent ; and in order to avoid 
ebullitions of passion in her father, that were 
more terrifying to her, Di was forced to receive 
her new suitor, not with increased feelings of 
liking, but with a certain show of cordiality. At 
last Christmas came. The gayety of the season 
—and all Manchester was gay—sent not even an 
echo of festivity into the dark old house where 
the half-crazed inventor and his daughter lived ; 
and yet in all Manchester there was not a fairer 
face than Di Cameron’s, as she leaned against one 
of the high narrow windows, dressed all in black, 
with a sprig of holly in her breast, watching list- 
lessly enough the passers-by. Her heavy eyes 
rested on the street, when suddenly all heaviness 
left them ; a glow of color rushed over her cheeks, 
her pretty lips parted; fora figure came in sight, 
a face looked up at her; and she knew, she would 
have known in a thousand, Jack Travers. There 
was no time for a word, or even a gesture, on ei- 
ther side. There was only time for a start, a 
gasp, a long, eager, hungry look, and all was over. 
He passed on; and she, turning away from the 
window, went and sat down by the fire. Thorp 
and her father were deep in machinery, and they 
paid little attention to her. So she leaned back 
in a corner, quite silent, and the stream of me- 
chanical talk flowed past her unheeded. She 
only knew that there was some point at issue 
between Malcolm Cameron and the master-ma- 
chinist—some point there seemed no definite 
mode of settling—and that Thorp proposed to re- 
fer to some book of designs he had. 

“T will send it over to-morrow,” he said. ‘“ You 
can then examine it at your leisure; and perhaps 
Miss Cameron will be good enough to take care 
of it for me. It is a very valuable book, and a 
reliable one too. You will find this idea of the 
cylinder developed there, in fact, the way I have 
described. It was patented in 1845.” 

“T don’t care when it was patented, or by 
whom, I am sure it might be improved,” Mr. 
Cameron asserted, energetically. And the dis- 
cussion continued until Di was asked to sing. 

She complied at once, singing a little Scotch 
ballad of love and a broken heart. 

“Oh, my poor Jack!” she was saying to her- 
self all the,time, even when Thorp went up to 
bid her gi ight. 

“T hope you will take care of my book,” he 
said, with a sort of wistful look in his eyes. 
“And if you would make me one of your beauti- 
ful drawings of Plate XL., I should be so grateful. 
I want it for constant use. Will you?” 

“ Of course I will do it for you,” Di answered. 

After he was gone she went up stairs and | 
cried herself to sleep. 





The next day Thorp sent the book, and after 
her father had examined it, he handed it over to 
her. It was a volume of mechanical designs, not 
very interesting ; but Di took it to a window, and 
began making preparations for copying Plate XL. 
She copied for some time; then grew tired, and 
leaning her elbows on the table, carelessly turned 
the leaves. As she did so a piece of paper flut- 
tered out from between two of the pages, and fell 
to the floor. She stooped, picked it up, and was 
returning it to the book, when something about it 
attracted her attention. It was merely an ordi- 
nary piece of drawing-paper, on which was traced 
the rough outline of a design. But the paper it- 
self struck her as familiar. She had seen it be- 
fore, she had even handled it before, she felt 
sure ; and on looking more closely, she found she 
was right, for in the corner her own private 
mark—a curiously interlaced monogram of her 
name—was written with ink. It was a sheet of 
her own paper, and must have been taken from 
her own portfolio. This puzzled her. In conse- 
quence of her father’s suspicious ideas she always 
kept her portfolio carefully put away ; and, as far 
as she knew, no one—not even Jack—had been 
permitted to examine it. She looked at the de- 
sign. That was decidedly none of her drawing. 
Then a few faint half-effaced lines on the back 
attracted her eye. Taking up a strong magnify- 
ing-glass, she soon found that a design had been 
carefully rubbed out, leaving only a few lines—a 
few lines, however, that to her were of immense 
significance, for they showed her that the effaced 
drawing had been her own, and that it had been 
one of the designs of her father’s invention. At 
this point her breath came fast, her hands trembled, 
her color varied, and any one looking at her would 
have thought she was beside herself. Presently 
she discovered a number on the corner of the sheet 
—No.6. When she had deciphered this she left 
the room, and returned with her portfolio. Now 
it chanced that, having been trained by a man, 
she had much of masculine precision about her ; 
and in the different pockets of the portfolio were 
carefully numbered, with their date, the different 
designs she had made for the now useless inven- 
tion. Owing to the number she had deciphered, 
she knew exactly where to look for the informa- 
tion needed to verify her suspicions. Three or 
four sheets were in regular order. Then there 
was a break. She raised her face, blanched and 
terror-stricken. Three sheets were missing, and 
one of those sheets she held in her hand ! 

For an instant she felt stunned. Her father 
had been right, then. The idea had been stolen. 
Up to this time she had believed with Jack that 
it was entirely an accidental coincidence of 
thought. Now she knew it was arobbery. But 
who was the thief? The stars would have fallen 
before she would credit Jack with the theft ; and 
it seemed almost as impossible to suspect Thorp. 
Yet plainly it lay between these two men. 

She paused, and sat down, faint and sick. 
Treachery seemed to come so near, to touch her 
so closely, when it was brought home to a man 
whom she liked, though she had refused to mar- 
ry him. Suddenly there came to her a memory 
which could not be put aside—the memory of a 
certain evening months before, when she had been 
drawing in the arbor, and Jack had come in ; and 
she, leaving her portfolio, had strolled with him 
at the other end of the garden. She recollected 
that when her walk was over, her father had said 
he had sent Thorp to the arbor to find her; and 
she also recollected—great heavens ! how clearly ! 
—that she had found her drawings disarranged. 
The whole thing flashed upon her now as vividly 
as lightning. It was Thorp, of course / 

Without reflecting, she seized a piece of paper 
and a pen, and wrote: 


“Jack, My Jack,—Forgive me for writing. I 
only do so because I have made a discovery which, 
it seems to me, you ought to know, and which 
may be of importance to you.. What it is you 
shall hear when we meet. I must, however, ask 
one question. Am I right in supposing Richard 
Thorp was the original possessor of the invention 
which you patented, and that it was he who took 
the design to you? If so, do not hesitate to come 
here this afternoon at 3 o’clock, and bring all his 
original drafts with you. 

“ Always your own, Dr.” 


After she had indited this, and called a boy, 
employed before for messages, to take the note 
to its destination, Di sank back in her chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, began to cry; 
but when the paroxysm of weeping was over, 
strangely enough her features bore a much great- 
er look of happiness than they had worn for 
many long months. 

Punctually at 3 o’clock the same afternoon a 
knock, not loud nor timid, but quiet and unobtru- 
sive, sounded at the door of the old house ; and 
when Di flew down the rickety stairs and opened 
it, she stood face to face with Jack Travers. 

He stepped into the hall without a word, and 
the next moment would have caught Di in his 
clasp; but she put her finger on her lip, and 
beckoned him into an odd little room that gave 
out from the far end of the passage. Once in- 
side, and the door closed, she flung her arms round 
his neck. 

“ Jack! Jack! you can not tell how glad I am 
to see you again!” she cried. 

“ And I you, my darling,” he answered, kissing 
her a dozen times. Then, after a moment, he 
added, gravely: “‘ But I don’t like this, Di. I did 
not know I was to come here clandestinely. I 
thought I was summoned openly.” 

“And so you are,” she said, eagerly; “only 
have a little patience. I want you to myself a 
little, Jack. I want to tell you every thing; and 
then, if you say so, I will take you to papa. 
Jack !” 

“ Yes, love.” 


“ Answer me the question I asked in my note. | 
| Was it Mr. Thorp who took you that invention ?” 





“Di,” he said, firmly, “I can not answer that 
question.” 

Her face fell, her lids drooped, a shiver of dis- 
appointment ran through her frame. 

“ Tell me, then, if you have ever suspected that 
that man, whoever he may be, might have stolen 
the invention, and played you false ®” she asked, 
after a short pause. 

“It is very hard to suspect a man,” he mutter- 
ed at last ; “and I have been the more loath to do 
it since I tasted the bitterness myself of unde- 
served suspicion. But since you insist on ques- 
tioning me, Di, I confess that I have had my 
suspicions—suspicions that, despite myself, grew 
stronger when I heard that you—” He stopped 
abruptly, grew whiter. 

“Since you heard that I was going to be Rich- 
ard Thorp’s wife. Oh, don’t start, Jack. I know 
the report has gone far and wide; but it would 
never have been. I wouldn't have married that 
man to save my life ; but that is what you meant. 
And now I know he was the man. Stop, Jack— 
don’t say another word, but look at this.” 

She put the drawing and the magnifying-glass 
into his hand, telling him at the same time how 
she obtained the former. His eager surprise was 
even greater than she had expected. It fairly 
startled her, as he turned, full of breathless im- 
patience, and bade her tell him all—every thing. 

It did not take her long to do this, since the 
every thing was in itself so very little. When 
she had finished, Jack caught her once more in 
his arms, and kissed her as he had kissed her on 
that soft April day when he had gone to her 
with the news of his good fortune. 

“You have saved me, darling. You have giv- 
en me the evidence I could never have gained for 
myself. You have cleared my name, and made 
me a free man once more. Oh, Di! Di! my own 
blessed pet! How can I ever love you enough !” 

“Tt is true, then. It was that man. Oh, Jack, 
i can hardly believe he is so wicked.” 

“T have no doubt he did it because he wanted 
to take you from me,” Jack answered, all in a 
glow. “ But, however it may be, it certainly was 
Thorp himself who brought me the invention as 
his own. See, dear, I have brought his original 
drafts, and we will show them and this effaced 
drawing to your father. Do you think he will 
believe in me then ?” 

“God knows. We will go and see.”’ 

Without giving their courage time to droop, 
they gathered together all the papers, and knocked 
at Malcolm Cameron’s door. On hearing “Come 
in,” they walked in, side by side; and, to Di’s con- 
sternation, Thorp stood by the old man’s chair. 

Malcolm Cameron glanced up; then, rising, he 
addressed his daughter, his face red with wrath, 
his voice shaking with indignation : 

“What is the meaning of this, Di? How dare 
you insult me by bringing that—that thief into 
my presence ?” 

Di, at these words, recovered her presence of 
mind. The frail, delicate-looking girl seemed 
transformed, in the twinkling of an eye, into the 
haughty, defiant woman, as she answered, with 
dignity: “It is at my request that Mr. Travers 
is here. He wished to answer the charge which 
you made against him last April. It is now in 
his power to prove his innocence.” 

“Let him take his proofs elsewhere,” Malcolm 
Cameron replied, frigidly. ‘I have no interest 
in him or them.” 

“What! You refuse to hear him ?” 

“Yes, I refuse to hear him. I have no desire 
to be duped by him again. I tell you now what I 
told you months ago. You must choose between 
him and me. If you take him, you lose me. 
That is all. Mr. Thorp, shall we continue our 
business ?” 

Di looked hopelessly at Jack, but Jack did not 
return the glance. On the contrary, he stepped 
quietly forward and laid the papers on the table. 

“Since you refuse to receive any proofs of my 
innocence, Mr. Cameron, I must request you to ex- 
amine these proofs of another man’s guilt. You 
may remember that I spoke of a person from 
whom I received the original invention. In these 
papers you will find sufficient proof where that 
person obtained it.” 

Malcolm Cameron looked up. Apparently he 
was about to answer as he had done before, but 
something in the steady eyes of Jack Travers 
changed his purpose. He took up the papers, 
then laid them down again. “This man you 
speak of may be only an abstraction, invented to 
shield yourself.” 

“No; the man is no abstraction. He lives: 
and vou know him well. In robbing you he not 
only betrayed his own honor, but your friendship. 
Look at the papers. To Mr. Thorp I refer you 
for the name of their author.” 

The old man flew into a violent passion. ‘“ How 
dare you come here to clear yourself at the ex- 
pense of a friend of mine? There is the door. 
Never let me see your face again,” he cries, ve- 
hemently. 

But Disprang forward. “ Papa, you shall know 
about this matter. I dare Mr. Thorp to look me 
in the face and deny that he took three designs 
out of my portfolio, and that this is one of them.” 

She laid her hand on the drawing, and stood 
like a Nemesis before the trembling man, who 
clutched at the table for support. Mr.Cameron’s 
eyes fell on the real culprit as well, and as they 
did so, he gasped for breath. So confounded was 
he with the truth that he could not utter a word. 
It was Richard Thorp that broke the dead silence 
that ensued : 

“You need not carry the matter any farther, 
Travers. Iadmit your proofs. I have no motive 
for concealment now. Mr. Cameron might yet 
believe in me; but she”’—he turned toward Di— 
“is all on your side. I don’t mind saying that I 
did it to win her from you. It was a dishonorable 
thing, I suppose; but it may be some excuse to 
say that I cared nothing about the money. I did 
it simply to get rid of you; and I think I would 


| do it over again with any hope of success before 
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me. I have not touched a penny of the money; 
go burn the papers, and let the real inventor have 
the profits. Good-by.” 

With that ine turned and quitted the room, and 
the trio left behind forgot every thing in the re- 
alization of their happiness. 


“Papa,” cried Di, kneeling before him, and 
dragging down Jack by her side, “you'll let us 
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“THE HUSSAR’S 
| marry, won’t you? 
“but later on.” 

Malcolm Cameron held out his hand to his 
daughter's lover. “ Forgive me for having doubt- 
ed you,” he said, simply. “T ought to have known 
that you were true and good, when Di loved you 
80 well.” 

“And had such unlimited faith in him too,” 

| Di added. 


Not yet,” she added, shyly, 


GREETING.” 


—From tHe Picture py A. Gre. 


“THE HUSSAR’S GRERPING.” 


rTNHIS fine engraving, from the picture by the 

German artist Greil, is full of strength and 
artistic feeling. We know not which to admire 
most, the young hussar who, spying his lady-love 
watering her flowers at the window, abruptly 
reins up his horse, in defiance of military disci- 


pline, and sends her an adoring glance, with a | 


| a water-colorist, is distinguish 
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significant salute from his finger-tips, the fair 
young girl who stands embowered among her 
roses, or the mother, with her shrewd wrinkled 
face, full of inquiry. Meanwhile the rest of the 
hussars stolidly push on, impatient at their com- 
rade’s delay. The artist, who is best known as 
ied for his admira- 
ble character studies, and this picture is regarded 
as one of his happiest efforts. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“TEMPUS FUGIT.”—From a Paintinc py Taomas Davinson, EXHIBITED IN THE Lonpon Royat AcaDEMy oF 1879. 


“TEMPUS FUGIT.” 
“In childhood’s happy, sunny days we take no note of Time, 


Nor when more fervid summer rays remind us of our prime 
Do we enough regard our ways. Then tolls the evening chime, 


And then Time gravely showeth his dial as we pass; 
it ¢ 


For well the old man knoweth that unerringly it goeth, 
And his keen scythe quickly moweth all human flesh as grass.”"—O/d Poem. 
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(Jury 5, 1879. 








ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss F, T.—Fichu-mantles are worn by girls of six- 
teen. 

Mas. L, C. A.—Your brown silk is in good style once 
more, and will do very well made up with dark seal 
brown silk, but will be more stylish if you use it for a 
lower skirt, vest, and sleeves of an almond or tan col- 
ored wool or grenadine polonaise, made by any of the 
late illustrations in the Bazar. 

H. C.—The Jacket Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XIL, is suitable for your black cashmere. 
Your ideas about trimming are good. 

J. E. N. M.—The story of Coward Conscience was fin- 
ished in Bazar No. 15, Vol. XII. 

K. N. P.—Pale blue or else cardinal satin, plain or in 
pleatings, set under your gray barége, would trim it 
prettily, or else small-figured brocaded silk of mixed 
gray, blue, and red. Make your piqué with a kilt skirt, 
a short apron over-skirt, and a double-breasted basque. 
Trim it with thick white Russian lace, or else open- 
worked Hamburg edging and large pearl buttons. 
Bathing suits will be made of white flannel, bordered 
with gay bandana piaids. A kilt skirt and the yoke 
blouse with a belt will be a popular design. 

Mverie Hazanp.—A matiuée sacque of soft twilled 
foulard, silk, or else basket-woven flannel, either gray, 
cream-color, or blue, is what you need. Trim it with 
white pleated Breton lace, or else satin pipings. Your 
ideas about the cretonne curtaine are excellent. For 
further suggestions read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 20, Vol. XII. Two breadths in each window, 
strung on ringe that pass over a rod, are the favorite 
fashion. We have all back numbers of the Bazar. 

A. C. C.—Have a striped blue and steel silk skirt for 
your little girl, with a steel-colored coat and a vest of 
the stripes; also a sash. Make your black silk dress 
by pattern of Combination Suit for House and Street 
illustrated in Bazar No, 20, Vol. XIL If the trimming 
of the front and side breadths is too elaborate, have a 
shirred apron instead. 

8. M. R.—As you are in mourning, white is the prop- 
er dresa for you to wear as a bridemaid. The gray 
silk sample you send is a stylish color, but as you do 
not say how the dress is made, we can not suggest al- 
terations. 

A Frve Yxans’ Sunsonmer.—It is not y to 


HERCULES CORSET. 


Tnx “ Hercules” corset, manufactured and imported 
by Messrs. Lewis Soutxce & Co., 388 Broadway, N. Y., 
is in every sense a health corset, and, at the same time, 
not only serves as a support, but also tends to enhance 
the form of the wearer. It is particularly adapted to 
ladies of full figure. 

The new feature of this corset is a special-shaped front, 
made by constructing this front, or abdominal part, with 
vertical or cross-bones, instead of the old-fashioned hor- 
izontal bones, thus supporting without compressing the 
abdomen, the said support resembling very much that 
of the flat hands of the person pri against the same 
parts in a natural manner, which is a marked im- 
provement on the ordinary abdominal corset. 

These bones yield to the outline of the figure instead 
of producing a strain upon it, and obviate the possi- 
bility of the straight bones breaking or twisting over 
the hips or front.—{Com.] 





Lapirs who wish to procure reliable information re- 
garding the only rational means for beautifying and 
preserving the complexion are advised to write to the 
Toilet Mask Co., 1164 Broadway, New York, for their 
descriptive treatise, which is mailed gratuitously to 
any address.—[Com.] 





Now that the popular games of Archery and 
Lawn Tennis are all the rage, our readers will 
profit by consulting Peck & Snypgr’s price-list, 
advertised in this Number. They are sole agents 
for America for the two leading manufacturers 
in that line in London.—[ Com. ] 











Corvine Wuren.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally nseful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





have plain blue satteen with your pretty sample. Make 
it as some imported dresses of cotton stuffs are made, 
with a short kilt skirt, a very bouffant apron over- 
skirt, and a belted bouffant basque, that is, caught up 
on the hips. Then trim with pleated frills and long- 
looped bows of two contrasting colors of ribbons; for 
instance, the buff and paler blue in your pattern, or 
else the blue and olive seen in it. 

Synacuse.—Three bridemaids is an awkward num- 
ber for an English wedding. You should have four, 
and let them go in pairs, with the ushers preceding 
them, also in pairs. The groom meets the bride at the 
altar in front of the centre aisle, where she has been 
conducted by her father. The best man merely stands 
beside the groom before the ceremony and after. The 
ushers escort the bridemaids after the ceremony. 
The mother does not go to the altar unless escorted by 
the groom ; she then returns with the father. If you 
insist upon having three bridemaids, they will each 
need an attendant. 

Rutua.—A black Spanish lace belted basque made up 
over pale blue foulard silk will be pretty and dressy 
for evening wear with your silk skirts. There are also 
charming casaquins of white India muslin trimmed 
with Breton lace that would answer. These are mere- 
ly long sacques caught up in the seams on the sides 
and behind, and worn with a wide sash of watered or 
satin ribbon knotted before, behind, or on the left side. 
Pleated waiste are rather too negligee for your pur- 
pose, as they are most used with morning dresses. 

“One or Six.”—Undressed kid gloves, lisle-thread 
with clocked wrists, and lace mitts will be used for 
cburch in the summer. Blue bunting will be pretty 
with your gray wool dress. The striped silk will be 
pretty in a Marie Antoinette panier polonaise over 
a plain silk skirt. Use the black silk for a lower skirt 
and vest, with a basque and curtain over-skirt of the 
plain gray silk, Cut your black sacque in round coat 
shape, and trim with bias pipings of striped satin. 

Mas. F. H. D.—We do not give special monograms 
at the request of readers. 

M. T.—Dark blue, gray, cream, and brown cloth cir- 
culars are used. An English jacket of your gray goods 
would be in good taste and useful. For a wrap for 
summer silks have a fichu like that shown on the 
short suit illustrated in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XII. Blue 
or cardinal satin pipings brighten dark gray dresses. 

Racuget.—Get black French bunting or else grena- 
dine for a Marie Antoinette panier polonaise to wear 
with the black silk skirt. Trim with jet fringe. 

L. F. A.—Get plain grenadine for a basque, and trim 
your over-skirt around, if you like, putting the bias 
flounces up the back breadths ; or else open the over- 
skirt in front, curtain fashion, and put the bias flounces 
across the front breadths as high up as they will go. 
The Pinafore sailor sacque described in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIL, is suitable for 
your little girl. Get an Ulster of slender shape made 
of homespun cloth in irregular dim plaids of gray or 


brown. 2 





Don’r hawk, hawk, spit, spit, blow, blow, and 
disgust everybody with your Catarrh and its of- 
fensive odor, when Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
will speedily destroy all odor, arrest the dis- 
charge, and cure you.—[ Com. ] 





Tae Human Hatr.—How many persons abuse 
this delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning 
it with alcoholic washes and plastering it with 
grease, which has no affinity for the skin, and is 
not absorbed. Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound 
of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is pecul- 
iarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. 
—[ Com. 





FLOWERS FADE AND DIE. 


Tur rich fragrance of Murray & Lanman’s Florida 
Water is the perfume of nature's rarest flowers. The 
flowers fade and die, but their living breath—so to 
speak —is made perpetual in this exquisite floral 
water; for the handkerchief, the toilet, and the bath. 
—{Com.] 





No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR 
PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


Archery Implements 


JEFFERIE’S 
POPULAR LAWN TENNIS. 


COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS FOR 


$15, $20, $25, $30, $40, and $50. 
Complete Archery Club Outfits, from $5 to $100. 








c = sitet 22) 
Fees = 





JEFFERIE'S LAW 


The “Modern Rules” of Lawn Tennis. Cloth, by 
mail, 25c. 


The “Modern Archer,” by an Expert. Cloth, by 
mail, 25c. 





“No home-made bows or target arrows can half- 
way equal those beautiful weapons made by Phili 
Highfield, of London.”—Mavurice Tuompson, Sorib- 
ner’s Magazine. 

“The Highfield Lemon-wood Bows are the best for 
general use.”—See article on “ Archery,” New York 
Herald, May 12, 1879. 

We have just published a 196-page Catalogue, con- 


taining 700 illustrations of sporting goods, &c., &c. 
Price, by mail, 10c. a Z 


Our New Sea-Side List of Archery, Tennis, &c., sent 
PECK & SNYDER, 


Manufacturers and Importers, 
Post-Office Box 2751. 124 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 

















60 Cards—20 Chromo,10 Motto,30 Ocean Shells,Snow- 
flake, &c. name on,10c. Clinton Broa. Clintonville, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 











machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.—{ Com. } 





Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 


imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
Sold only in cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 


to any add postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 171 Duane St., New 
York. Most cheap powders contain alum; dangerous 
to health; avoid them, especially when olfered loose 


~~ L, SHAW, 


64 West lith St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; $1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 
An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “‘ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
po bones. 










J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 
NEW YORK, 

Are daily adding to the following departments choice 

selections of New Goods, both of foreign and domes- 

tic manufacture: 

SILKS, SHAWLS, MOURNING GOODS, COLORED 

WORSTED DRESS GOODS, GRENADINES 
AND BUNTINGS. 

PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS IN MOMIE 

CLOTHS, SATINES, COTELINES. 

ARMURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, 

ORGANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED 

IRISH LINEN LAWNS. 

CLOTHS, SUITS, AND CLOAKS. 
HOSIERY, LACES, AND WHITE GOODS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, BOYS’ SUITS, BOOTS 

AND SHOES, MILLINERY, UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS, AND AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, TURKISH, anp ORIEN- 

TAL CARPETS AND RUGS. 

Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by mail to all parts of the country 
on application. 


J. & CO. JOHNSTON. 
HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


ConTalns : 


NARRAGANSETT PIER. By Prof. Cuar.es Car- 
BOLL. 

ILuusTRations.—On the Beach. — Narragansett 
Beach.—The Rocks of Narragansett. — Angling.— 
Old Pier at Narragansett.—Pettaquamscott River. 
—Where are the Gentlemen ?—Where the Gentle- 
men are.—Idle Hours. — Indian Rock.—“‘On the 
Wings of Song.”—Indigenous Loungers.—A Race 
on the Beach.—A Natatory Lesson.—At the Wreck. 
—At the Turnstile. 





THE OWL-CRITIC. A Porm. By James T. Frevps. 
I..usrrations.— Who stuffed that White Owl?” 
“Tm an Owl; you’re another.” 


THE LAND O’ BURNS. By W. H. Riverna. 
ILLosrrations, —The twa Brigs of Ayr. —The 
Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon. —High Street and 
Wallace ‘Tower, Ayr.—Greenan Castle, near Ayr.— 
Tam o° Shanter Inn.—“ A Haggis, Sir.”—‘* Aboot 
twa Mile, straight oot.”—“ At the Spoot.” —The 
Burns Cottage, Alloway.—At the Spinning-Wheel. 
—The Prophecy.—Alloway Kirk.—The Monument. 
—Auld Brig o’ mn, at Ayr.—Scotch Washing. 


THE MOWING. A Porm. By S. H. M. Byrens. 
With an Illustration, 


A PENINSULAR CANAAN. —III DELAWARE. 
By Howakgp Pye. 

IL.ustrations.—Picking Peaches.—Running for 
the Train.—In the Northern Market: “ Peaches, 
ove Cent.” — Assorting the Peaches.—A Farm 
“Pluck.” — Group of Nomadic “ Plucks.” — The 
Peeling-Room.— Belmont Hall.—Johu M. Clayton. 





The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 


120 bones) fi's with perfect ease and is 


‘arranted not to break over the hips. 
Priee, . . $1.25. 


For Sale by leading Merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York. 


NOW READY, 


On Fonty-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Pranklin Square, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 











Sleel vens 


1878. 


GOLD MEDAL F 


A GRAND THING. 


“The pale, yellow face of many a poor man, 
or woman, or child, is daily seen on our streets 
suffering from these terrible malarial affections, 
and who haven’t the means to employ profes- 
sional services, and to whom ‘ Thermaline’ is the 
boon that will give them relief. We know that 
it is curing thousands,”—Burlington Hawkeye. 


CPOSITION 











PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

t N) made with promptitude and 

taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 

lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 

P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 








A preparation, with a common is the best 





50 Gold,Chromo, Lace, Motto, &c.,Cards in Case name 
in Gold, 10¢, DAVIDS & CO., Northford, Conn, 


Piers INDELIBLE ING, used without 


for artistic decoration of H Nap- 


oners. 


lef 
kins, &c. Sold by all Druggists and Sta! 








—Old Weleh Tract Church, 1746.—Barrett’s Chapel. 
—Oid St. Anne’s Church.—Raising Cypress Logs in 
| the Dismal Swamp.—Making Shingles.—The Phan- 
| tom Horseman.—The Captain of the Yacht Dela- 
| 


ware.—Lewes,—Breakwater Light.—A Bit of Sen- 
timent. oe 
THE HAPPY ISLAND. A Srory. By Evwarp 
Evexerr Have. 
A ROMANCE OF EASTHAMPTON,. A Srory. By 
\ A. A. Hayes, Jr. 
IuLostreations.—“ Forsyth bent over and pressed 
his Lips to Nellie’s Hand.”—*‘It proved to be Half 


a Dozen old Letters.”—Tail-Piece. 


THE STORMING OF STONY POINT. By H. P. 
JounstTon. 
It.usTrations. — Stony Point and Verplanck's 
Point.—Authony Wayne.—The Attack, 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART. By 8. G. 
. Bensamin. 

Inivusteations.—“ Miranda.”—“ Taking the Veil.” 
—*Mumble the Peg.” —Portrait of Fletcher Harper. 
—*The Judgment of Paris.”—An Ideal Head.— 
Portrait of Parke Godwin.—“A Surprise. "—“ Deso- 
lation." —A Study from Nature.— ‘Noon by the 
Sea-Shore: Beverly Beach.”—* Altorf, Birth-Place 
of William Tell.”—‘' A Winter Scene.” 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nover. By Dovau 
cLook Craik. 

ILLustrations. — Head - Piece. — ‘Callin 
Brother’s Attention to her Millinery, her Wreath 
and Veil.”—“ Mrs. Jardine, who was just escaping 
from the room, turned round.” 


her 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES SUMNER. By 
E. P. Wuirrce. 


THE DIARY OF A MAN OF FIFTY. 
Henny James, Jr. 


ASrozy. By 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, = e. 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” © - eteedes 
The THREE publications, one year........ 
Any TWO, one year......cseceeccesseces 
SIX subscriptions, One year......-+seeeeees 20 00 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 





R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
reservation of the teeth and cm and sweetening 
reath; $1 per box. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. ¥. 


the 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 
A. Hovserventsu’a Goons. 


Jury 5, 1879.] 
isi9 JONES 180 Prep aratory 
NCY GOODS. ofyP5 SILVERWARE. | 


MILLINERY. 
|To Our Semi-Annual Inven- | 


: ae | BOYS’ SUITS. O 0 GLASSWARE. | 
Leaving for the country or the sea-shore, visit our | he tied : : 
Gloves. gu _ tory, and notwithstanding the 


new department of 0 Crooxery. 








nature, Archery (the leading game of the season), 








Eighth que _ Eighth Avenue 


Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets. 


m } pes — s 1. 
Summer Sports and Pastimes, i 2 ee eecesgeen recent Large Advance in WoO], | jy i9¢:5 nistory oF ENG LAND, from the Inva- 
re | | 1 ion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James II. 
Which includes everything that is wanted to make the oO NES DO Cotton, Flax, and Silk, ane lps to the Abdication < fe 
coming season enjoyable. 52 i Edition, from New Electrotype P —_ 6 vols., 8vo, 
Special attention paid to Tourists’ and Travellers’ Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Articles, Bathing Suita, Games of every kind and | ~ BS Seaeer eee. | We Have Made 
} 


Stationery; Books especially selected for summer 
reading. 


THE SUMMER NUMBER OF 
Ehrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


Containing illustrations and full information on the 
subjects above enumerated, is NOW READY, and 
will be mailed, postage free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
Subscription, only 50 cents per annum. Address the 
publishers, 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
t@” Specimen oe of the Spring and 


Summer Numbers will be mailed free on 
receipt of three cents hy postage. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


WE ARE NOW OFFERING EVERY VARIETY 
OF DRY AND FANCY GOODS AT REDUCED 











GOODS. 

THE UNUSUALLY COOL WEATHER HAS COM- 
PELLED A REDUCTION IN PRICES THAT WILL 
BE TO THE ADVANTAGE OF OUR CUSTOMERS. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, 

LAWNS. 

WE OFFER UNUSUAL BARGAINS IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

100 PIECES FIGURED LAWN at 5\c.; worth 8c. 


50 PIECES FINE INDIA LAWNS at 8c.; sold 


elsewhere at 10c. 
40 PIECES YARD WIDE FIGURED LAWNS, 
with or without borders, at 10c.; worth 12}¢c. 


100 PIECES YARD WIDE PLAIN OR FIGURED 


LAWNS at 12 c.; worth 15c. 
FRENCH LAWNS, at 25c., 30c., 874 c., &c. 
I LAWNS IN N GREAT VARIETY. 


Established | ‘Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer of Novelties for each season 
in FRINGES, GIMPS, and 


BUTTONS. 


Trimmings and Buttons made to order to match 
samples in any color. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention. 

P. 8.—Wholesale Department, 





2d and 8d floors. 


UPHOLSTERY FELTS, 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 
Samples of 36 shades on receipt of 10c, 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 and 50 Walker St. 





The disagreeable odor and injurious properties 
peculiar to CRAPE, is effectually removed,an 
no matter how rusty, faded or soiled your v eils, 
B onnets, 


sea-air, by Shriver’s Patent Process. Youcansend 
your crapebymail. Address SHRIVER & CO, 
“*Domrstic” BUILDING, Ha & ith St., N.Y} 





N FTE CE! ! 

Mr. J. G. Crotty, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
the Canadian trade with our C ut P. aper Patterns, known 
as ‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 


prices same as usual, twenty- five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Saratoga Way i aks SARATOGA 


worn by loedie 
front a ™ THIN 
or OBST INATE, 
forehead is high, “acts like 
magic, making even Plain 





= 4 |Women handsome, Being 
? 4% made of naturally curly 
ba) * ‘hair itentirely does away 
“A with crimping and ruining 
our own hair. (B+ware ng, | 
(Imitations//) Mre. C. 





Hite — iene: and sole owner and Dealer in 

&c. 210 Wabash-av. Chicago. 

Price BARR Coote 4 to NY 2 s sooomding to color and length of 
parting. Sent C.O. dD. with privilege of returning. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from ist June to 1st Octo For 
guide, g giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
mation, send address by post&i card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL Co., Ottawa, Canada. 











(\HINA PAINTERS can “ fire ” small articles in acom- | 


mon kitchen stove, with ct success, by usin 
Forp’s Miniature Kiun. Price 200. Send stamp for 
ular. N. M. FORD, Port Richmond, New York. 














_Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. 








me 
JONES 
SHOES 9 o” sitxs. | 
croras. “y "aa 
DOMESTICS. eo C 7} DRESS GOODS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~Q A _O SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. ‘VV SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. 
lllustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt | 


AT Stewart C 


| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


at tention. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34, and 36 West 23d iu, 


PRICES, IN ORDER TO CLOSE OUT OUR SPRING | 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


MILKS AND DRESS GOODS, 


Ladies’ Suits and Underwear, 
MILLINERY GOODS, HOSIERY, 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Sole Importers of the Celebrated 


Lupin Kid Gloves. 


Two Buttons, 85c. Four Buttons, $1 25 
Three Buttons, $1 10 Six Buttons, 1 50 


Lisle Thread Gloves and Silk Mitts 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, fully illustrated, 
also samples of our goods, upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32, 34, & 36 West 23d Street, New York, 


THE ORIGINAL 
ROYAL PRINCESS, 


Honiton, and Point Lace Braids, imported solely 
us, are of the finest manufacture. 3c. for samples and 
price-list. 02" No inferior stuff sold by us, 





so that we make no attempt to undersell any one | 


—the best being always the cheapest.-@@ ** How to 
Make Lace” (copyright), 250 Lilustrations, 25c. 
“Lace Patterns" book of over 175 Barbs, Collars, Cuffs, 
Fichus, ey ay Sacques, &c., 25c. Mime. 
GURNEY & CO., Lace and Lace Pattern Manufac- 
turers,and Importers of the Real Royal Princess, Honi- 


ton, and Point Lace Braids, 823 Broadway, New York. 








ANOTHER VETO 


On high prices by the publishing of our Illustrated 
Catalogue, containing lowest N. Y. City prices, for 
Ladies’ and Gents’ sorntehion’ Goods, Laces, Em- 
broideries, Millinery, Hosiery, Gloves, Fancy Goods, 
&c. Sent free on receipt of address. 


J.& J. SIMPSON, 


725 and 727 Sixth Ave., near joa St. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 








Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only be age | 


remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 


may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. | 
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Great bargains in every de- | 


Send 3-cent stamp for our New 


LTeat Helo 


In all Seasonable Fabrics of 
Buyers will | 


these Materials. 
be well repaid by a thorough 
examination of our 


IMMENSE VARIETY 
OF ELEGANT FABRICS. 





HErcLles DUpportine Corset. 





The Latest and Most Improved 
Abdominal Corset. 
Patented November 19, 1878. 


Wee Be BOWE... cccccccccccccccevcosessoses $2.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 


It supports the abdomen naturally. It can- 
not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.S., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 

LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


FREE TO ALL 


FLEETWOOD'S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Over 200 Lliustrations. 
a. to all who ry enthe us their address and six cents 
im postage stamps. Address 
UNITED OTATES BOOK & BIBLE Co. 
8 & 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


50 Glass, Silk, Lace, Motto, &c.cards in fancy case, 10c. = 
name in gold. Atlantic Card Co.,E.W allingford, Ct. 








Can make $5 a day in their own city or town. 
Address ELLIS M'F’G CO., W altham, Mass. 








:000 A YEAR for honest, intelligent busi 
men or agents. New business ; light work. 
Address J. B. CHAPMAN, Madison, Ind. 


| 877 


y 7 A YEAR and ee to agents. Outfit Free. 
( Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





CHEVALIER’ 


LIFE™ HAIR 





Positively Restores Crey Hair perfectly. 
Stops its Falling Out at once. 


Sold by all Druggists, 


Increases its Crowth rapidly, 
Removes Dandruff from the Scalp. 


t# Send for Treatise on the Hair, by Dr. S. A. Chevalier. 
Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 








| My Sister’s Keeper. 


| **For a Dream’s Sake.” 


| The Cloven Foot. 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Spxnozr F. 
Batrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1ST1, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols., $15 00. 

Ill. 

WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warnes, D.D. With 88 
Illustrations aud Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

IV. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Wauree Besant, M.A. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Wa 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. 
Cooper, M.A,, 
Oxford. 


By Vivozenr Kuve 

late Scholar of Brasenose College, 

32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
Vi. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879, 
By W. Pemsrokxr Ferriver. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. I1.—Germany, Austria,’ Italy, Egypt, 
Turkey, Greece. 
Vor. II.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
Vil. 

THE ZULUS AND THE BRITISH FRONTIERS, 
By Tuomas J. Lucas, Captain of the late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

Vill. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. By 

Grorex Exior. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Pauper, 10 


Syria, 


cents, 
1X. 
THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS. By W. M. Tuack- 
ekay. In Two Numbers of the Half-Hour Series. 


82mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 40 cents each. 
xX. 
LORD BACON. By Lord Macauray. 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XI. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


82mo, Paper, 


By Joun 


Riouarp Green, M.A. Vol. III, Puritan Eugland, 
1603-1660; The Revolution, 1660-1688. Svo, Cloth, 
#250. Vols. 1., 11.,and 111. now ready. S8vo, Cloth, 


$2 50 per volume. 
XII. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortery. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

Thackeray. By Anruony Trou.ore. 


Robert Burns. By Principal Suarrr. 
Spenser. By Dean Cuvurecn. 
Daniel Defoe. By Wi..tamM Minto, 


Goldsmith. By Wiutsam Buiaok. 
Hume. By Professor Hux.uey. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. 

Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurron, 

Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Monison, 

Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Srerurn. 
XIII. 

HOW TO GET STRONG, AND HOW TO STAY 
SO. By Wituam Bratxiz. L[lustrated. 16mvo, 
Cloth, $i 00. 

XIV. 
THE RIFLE CLUB AND RANGE. 


By A. H. Wxs- 
ron. With Illustrations. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


* These Novela are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Orange Lily. By May Crommetry. 10 cents. 


By Lat ra M. Lane. 


20 cents. 


Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Jo un Esten Cooke. 25 cts. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 


Basildon. By Mrs. Aurrrv W. Hoyt. 15 cents. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. 
cents. 


By Colonel Hamuiry. 15 


By Mrs. Hervert Maeriy. 
15 cents. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn, 15 cents. 


That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 


The Sherlocks. By Joun Sacnpers. 15 cents, 


Quaker Cousins. By Aones Maovonety, 15 cents. 
By F. W. Rostnson. 


By M. E. Brappon. 


Coward Conscience. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


The Grahams of Invermoy. 

C2” Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


By M. C. Srieiine. 


15 cts. 








ew Hanrer’s Cataioaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Orewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with nati to finish, for Tidies, 
Screens, Cushions, &c. 
Send 3c. 


for Catalogue. 


| BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 
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FACETLE. 

A coop story is told in Edinburgh about 
that genial Grecian, Professor Blackie. 
One day, shortly before the close of the 
late session, the professor being through 
some cause prevented from lecturing, 
there was posted on the Greek class-room 
door a notice to this effect: ‘‘ Professor 
Blackie regrets he is unable to-day to meet 
his classes.” A waggish student, spying 
this, scraped out the initial letter of the 
last word of the sentence, and made it ap- 
og as if the professor was regretful at 

is inability to meet those fair specimens 
of humanity familiarly known outside the 
college quadrangle as the “lasses.” But 
who can joke with Blackie? The keen- 
eyed old man, noticing the prank that had 
been played on him, quietly erased another 
letter, and left the following to be read 
by whom it might concern: ‘ Professor 
Blackie regrets he is unable to-day to 
meet his asses !” 

—_——»———.- 

The conversation at a dinner table turn- 
ing upon the zest which a few oysters are 
supposed to give to the appetite, an Irish- 
man present averred most solemnly that 
he totally disagreed with the generally 
accepted opinion, as only the day before 
he had commenced dinner with three doz- 
en oysters, and he had certainly not eaten 
more in consequence than was his general 


rule. 


Reoror. “Those pigs of yours are in a 
fine condition, Jarvis.” 

Jarvis. “Yes, Sur, they be. Ab, Sur, 
if we was all on us on’y as fit to dic as 
them are, we'd do.” 

i A Ae 

Never use slang. It may not always ap- 

ly. Listen as A comes into B’s room, 

ays B, “‘ How do you like my shoes ?” 

A. “Oh, they’re immense.” 

————-<—_—_——_ 


A-man with a red face, and looking 
rather shabby, called at a house one Sun- 
day and asked for a drink of ale. The lady 
of the establishment refused, telling him 
that she could not accommodate him. He 
urged her, assuring her that she had better 
do so, that some persons had entertained 
angels unawares. “Yes,” said she, “I 
know that; but angels don’t go about 
drinking ale on Sundays.” 
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Smaut Boy. “ Make believe to hit him, if you want to see some fun. 
[But the person addressed somehow doesn’t feel in the mood. 
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Younc Mr. Greentne (on the eve of inviting his young lady friends to partake). “ Ice-Cream a Dollar and a 





People often complain of hard times 
from a mere natural tendency to growl, 
but a Georgia darky, the other day, said: 
‘““Nebber seed sich times since I been 
born. Work all day and steal all night, 
and blessed if I can hardly make a livin’.” 


ee AOE Ace 

It is reported that a match has been ar- 
ranged in Virginia between a scarlet run- 
ner and a Virginia creeper. 


—_—__————_ 

It was because George Washington could 
not tell a lie, says a farmer, that his father 
never sent him into town with fresh eggs. 

qeeepeendpemeesine 


SorapinG an Aoquatntance—A barber 
shaving a friend. 


haccaaiiiaedimabanin 
Tue Panavise or Brens—Lots of crumbs 
and no cats. 
PEGGY DEAR. 
A Pastorat Porm, 
I've been waiting in the lane, 
eggy dear: 
In the wind and in the rain 
Sticking here. 
And the former keenly blew, 
And the latter soaked me through, 
As I lingered here for you, 
Peggy dear. 
But my dream of love is o’er, 
Peggy dear: 
I will trouble you no more— 
Never fear. 
The appointment was for eight— 
Up at yonder wicket gate— 
And eleven’s rather late, 
Peggy dear. 
I am fated, I'll be sworn, 
Peggy dear, 
To awake to-morrow morn 
Pretty queer; 
Of the poultice and the pill 
I shall haye to take my fill, 
And of syrup of the squill, 
Peggy dear. 
It may please you to be told, 
Peggy dear, 
That I've canght my death of cold— 
"hat is clear. 
‘Twill delight you to have known, 
When my final breath has flown, 
That the fault was all your own, 
Peggy dear. 











MISCONSTRUCTION. 


Half per Gai! That’s Three Dollars, not count’ me. Thunder! Milk must haveriz!” [Passes on, disgusted. 


FANNING THE FLAME. 














